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THE STATE FINANCES OF TEXAS DURING THE CIVIL 
WAR? 


E. T. MILLER 


Texas was perhaps the most fortunate of the Confederate States 
during the war. Her territory was not a battleground and was 
free from devastating invasion. That part of her population which 
was not in the armies was free therefore to follow agriculture and 
other pursuits unmolested. Proximity to Mexico provided a com- 
paratively safe outlet to a market for cotton and inlet for needed 
supplies of various kinds. The possession, too, of a large amount 
of disposable assets in the form of United States bonds obviated 
the need of an early resort to high taxation or an extensive use of 
the state’s credit. Full advantage of these favoring circumstances 
or geography and assets could not, however, be taken. Transport- 
ation of products to the Mexican frontier proved to be slow, ex- 
pensive and dangerous, while the United States bonds were only 
partially productive and served but to stay temporarily the evil 
day of financial disorder. In the end the financial story of Texas 
was the same for this period as that of the other Southern States, 
though the details are less direful. It is one of trust funds vio- 
lated, of debt accumulated, and of receipts and expenditures, 
swollen fictitiously by the depreciation of the paper money in which 


'The period of which this is a study extends from August 31, 1860, 
to June 8, 1865. The fiseal vear ending August 31, 186], has been in- 
eluded not because the finances reflect the war but on account of the 
legislation which made the initial financial provision for the struggle. 
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they were payable, mounting large to meet a growing desperate sit- 
uation. 
Expenditures 


The expenditures of 1861 do not reveal the state of war except 
those for the Constitutional Convention and for the regiment order- 
ed raised by the convention. Total warrants drawn for these pur- 
poses amounted to $79,870.33 of which only $2,139.35 was for the 
regiment. The total net expenditures for the year were $577,593.51. 
The total net expenditures for the war period proper, or from 
August 31, 1861, to June 8, 1865, were $4,863,790.55.2, The por- 
tion of this that was of a military character is $3,180,275.97. 
This amount does not represent fully, however, the expenditure 
attributable to the war. To obtain this amount there should be 
added to military expenditures those for hospital facilities and for 
the support of the needy families of Texas soldiers. In 1862 and 
1863 warrants drawn on account of the hospital fund were $104,- 
495.58, for the soldiers’ families, $306,805.74; in 1864 and 1865 
the amounts were $107,446.02 and $1,127,814.73 for the respective 
services,—or a total for the four vears of $1,646,060.07. There 
were refunds of $41,950.77, leaving a net amount of $1,60 4,109.30. 
The amount of these warrants that was paid cannot be stated. 
Since after May 28, 1864, civil appropriations and those for the 
support of soldiers’ families were payable in treasury warrants, it 
may be assumed safely that the warrants drawn in 1862 and 1863 
were paid and were therefore included in the Comptroller’s items 
of expenditures. Because of this element of conjecture, however, 
no attempt is made to state the absolute amount of expenditures 
incident to the war, but to rest content with the statement that 
more than three-fourths of the expenditures were attributable to it. 

A part of the military expenditures were chargeable to the Con- 
federate States’ government, and for such the state had a claim 
for refund. The reports do not indicate that there were any such 
refunds, but at the close of the war the Confederate government 
was indebted to the state in the sum of $399,751.90 for ordnance, 
quartermaster, medical, and such stores.” 


‘For annual gross expenditures, see Appendix A, p. 20. 
*Report of Comptroller, 1863-1865, p. 14. 
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At the beginning of the war all expenditures were made through 
the State Comptroller and the State Treasurer and were pursuant 
to specific legislative appropriations. In December, 1861, Judah 
P. Benjamin, Secretary of the Confederate Treasury, proposed to 
Governor Lubbock the exchange of the United States bonds then in 
the State Treasury to the credit of the school fund for Confederate 
bonds. The need of secrecy about such a transaction and the neces- 
sity also of some organization to superintend the defence of the 
state of a more continuous and adaptable character thai the legis- 
lature led to the creation on January 11, 1862, of the Military 
Board.?, This board was known as the Old Board and was com- 
posed of the Governor, the Comptroller and the Treasurer. Jt was 
reorganized on April 12, 1864, in accordance with the act of De- 
cember 16, 1863, to be composed of the Governor and two ap- 
pointees, and was known as the New Board.* The duty in gen- 
eral of the boards was to provide for the military defence of the 
state by securing supplies of arms, ordnance, ammunition and other 


stores. 
The two boards drew from the treasury a total of $1,651,621.85, 


divided as follows :4 


In Confederate treasury notes......... $257,191.90 
eT Tee ee eee er ere Tere 7,729.95 
In State treasury warrants............ 25,000.00 
In 8 per cent State bonds............. 595,000.00 
In United States 5 per cent bonds..... 634,000.00 
In coupons of United States bonds. ..... 132,700.00 


With these receipts as a basis the boards carried on the varied 
and complex operations of purchasing, exporting, and selling cot- 
ton, of purchasing and importing supplies, of manufacturing arms 
and munitions, and of working the salt deposits in Van Zandt 


County. 
The Old Board purchased, so far as can be ascertained, 5736 


IMSS. Record of Militry Board, No. 101, p. 5. 

"MSS. Record of Military Board, No. 101, p. 14; Gammel, Laws of 
Texas, V, 484, 499. 

"Gammel, Laws of Texas, V, 680. 

“Report of Pease and Palm, 1865, p. 1. This published account is con- 
densed. For the full report see Executive Record, No, 281. 
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bales of cotton for which $544,438.23 was paid mostly in Confed- 
erate notes and 8 per cent State bonds. One hundred and twelve 
bales were burned or otherwise lost, and 5551 sold for $434,454.38. 
The New Board purchased 266 bales, 211 of which are accounted 
for by sale. The disposition of 128 bales of the total purchased by 
both boards is unaccounted for. Besides these direct operations in 
cotton, contracts were made with individuals for the export in the 
name of the board of cotton owned by them. These contracts 
contemplated some benefit to the state, as for example, the return 
of supplies which would be subject to purchase by the board. 
There is little to show, however, that any important amount of 
supplies was introduced as a result of these private contracts. The 
direct operations in cotton, though, resulted in the securing of such 
needed supplies as arms, cartridge boxes, powder flasks, powder, 
shoes, cotton cards, quinine, ete. 

Most important of the funds turned over to the board were the 
United States 5 per cent bonds belonging to the school fund. On 
January 13, 1862, an agent of the Confederate States’ government 
received from the Military Board 100 of the bonds of the denom- 
ination of $1000 each. In accordance with the plan proposed in 
Secretary Benjamin’s letter, a like amount of 8 per cent Confed- 
erate bonds were to be given in exchange. Secretary Benjamin 
shortly decided, however, that he had no authority to make this 
exchange, but that he would purchase of the State any arms or 
munitions of war which might be procured for the bonds. The 
failure at this time to negotiate the bonds for supplies terminated 
the whole matter between the State and the Confederate govern- 
ments, and the bonds were returned to the Military Board.’ 

Of the 634 bonds the Old Board received 364 with 3311 interest 
coupons of $25 each,—a total par value of $516,775.00 These 
bonds and coupons were sent to Mexico and Europe for disposition, 
but fear of their repudiation resulted in but few of them being 
sold. Only 44 bonds and 310 coupons were sold by the Old Board. 
Their par value was $49,750.00, and they were sold for $38.022.50. 

The New Board was responsible for 139 bonds and 633 coupons. 
Four of the bonds and 22 of the coupons were sold for $4550, and 
135 bonds and 611 coupons were turned over to White and Chiles 


‘MSS. Report of Military Board, 1865 File Case No. 55. 
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for cotton cards and medicines. The state did not receive the 
supplies contracted for, as, according to White and Chiles, they 
were destroyed in transit by disbanded troops. Nineteen bonds 
and 80 coupons were turned over by Governor Murrah to an agent 
to be disposed of for medicine and cotton cards. There is no evi- 
dence of any such purchase, however, and the person to whom 
they were alleged to have been given denied that he received them 
of the agent.2. The remainder of the bonds to the number of 109 
and 959 coupons were returned to the treasury upon the institution 
of the Provisional Government. 

The Old Board erected a state foundry in Austin for the manu- 
facture of cannon, also a factory for the making of percussion caps. 
The foundry cost, including expenses of operation, $172,725.12; 
the cap factory, $100,292.29. The disappearance of the military 
demand for the kind of cannon made at the foundry, and the 
greater cost of public over private operation of the cap factory, re- 
sulted in the abandonment by the New Board of the operation by 
the State of these enterprises and in their lease to private parties.® 

The boards and their successors returned to the treasury a total 
of $1,006,279.30. There was returned for the most part in 1864 
and in Confederate notes the sum of $543,958.28. In 1865, unused 
United States bonds and coupons to the amount of $129,975.50 were 
turned over io the Provisional Government, and during the period 
from October 13, 1865, to August 13, 1866, $33,205.25 was re- 
turned in specie, United States currency, 8 per cent state bonds, 
and state treasury warrants. In 1876, a net amount of $298,- 
825.22 was recovered by the state on account of United States 


ww 


pQAnn 
+ 


bonds and coupons of the par value of $357,175.00 entrusted by 
the board in April, 1862, to Mr. J. W. Swisher for disposition and 
which were committed by him to English and German bankers for 
sale.* 

The penitentiary was not a scurce of expense to the general 
treasury during this period, but was self-sustaining. The expen- 


*Texas v. White, 7 Wallace, 706. See also report of Pease and Palm, 


‘Report of Pease and Palm, p. 4. 

"MSS. Report of Military Board, March, 1865. File Case No. 55. 

‘The total of the returned amounts has been deducted from military 
expenditures, 
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ditures of the school fund were small, amounting to only $114,- 
544.26 in the four years 1862-1865 as against $119,351.60 in 1861. 
The heaviest item of civil expenditures was the support of the in- 
digent families of Texas soldiers. The county courts were the 
agencies of distribution, and beginning in May of 1863 and ex- 
tending to the close of the war the assistance extended was nomi- 
nally large but really small on account of the depreciated value of 
the notes and treasury warrants. After May, 1864, the medium of 
payment was treasury warrants, but these soon became practically 
worthless. The ordinary civil expenditures or those for salaries, 
eupport of departments and state institutions, were on a moderate 
scale. Salaries remained unchanged throughout the war period, 
and their recipients were subject to the hardship of having to meet 
with the same nominal receipts prices that were steadily increasing 
by reason of scarcity of products and inflation of the currency. 


Receipts 


Texas entered upon the war period in an unsatisfactory financial 
condition. In 1860 the means for defending the frontier against 
Indian uprisings were largely provided by the use of ihe United 
States bonds belonging to the university fund. Despite the recom- 
mendations of the governor no increased taxation was voted at this 
time. By January 19, 1861, the treasury deficit was $817,827.00, 
and the revenue which was to come in before the end of the fiscal 
year was estimated to fall far short of the deficiency.2 Each sub- 
sequent year saw deficiencies, and at the close of the war the 
amount of treasury warrants outstanding was $2,068,997.90. 

Net receipts in 1861 were $509,788.64, and the total net receipts 
during the war period, 1862-1865, were $8,161,928.58. Roughly, 
about 40 per cent was from taxes, 8 per cent from sale of bonds, 
38 per cent from the penitentiary, and the remainder, 14 per cent, 
from interest on the bonds in the school fund, the sale of land, 
land dues, the sale of public property, and fees. The proportion 
of receipts derived from the sale of bonds does not indicate, how- 


*Act of March 5. 1863, Gammel, Laws of Texas, V, 601: Act of De- 
cember 15, 1863, Tbid.. 675. 

*Message of Governor Houston, February 5, 1861. House Journal, 8th 
Legislature, Extra Session, p. 17. 
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ever, the extent to which the state used its credit, for it does not 
show the extent of indebtedness to special funds for assets trans- 
ferred, or the floating debt. 

By the close of the war a complex tax system had been developed 
consisting of property and poll taxes, salary and occupation taxes. 


The Property Tax 


The ad valorem rate of the general property tax remained, against 
the counsel of the governor, at 124 cents in 1861, with an addi- 
tional 4 cents, collectible in specie, to meet the interest and provide 
a sinking fund for the $1,000,000.00 loan authorized by the act 
of April 8, 1861.1. In 1862 the rate for all purposes was raised to 
25 cents, and in 1863 to 50 cents, which was the rate also in 1864. 
At the above rates the taxes assessed were $465,494.00 in 1861, 
$700,609.00 in 1862, $1,675,954.00 in 1863, $1,790,959.00 in 1864, 
—a total of $4,633,016.24. Assessed values showed a decreuse in 
1861 and 1862, but in 1863 they were $335,190,700.00, and in 
1864, $358,101,886.00 as compared with $294,315,659 in 1860. 
The number of acres of land, of negroes and other objects of as- 
sessment changed but little during these years, so that the increase 
in assessed values was due to higher valuations which were the re- 
sult mainly of the inflated state of the currency. 

The act of April 3, 1861? permitted non-residents of the coun- 
ties to return land for taxation either in the county of their resi- 
dence or in the county of its location, and the result was, as for- 
nierly, that a large amount escaped. Unrendered land amvunted 
to 34.659,321 acres in 1861, 29,320,425 in 1862, 47,854.029 in 
1863, 34,970,258 in 1864, and 56,821,220 in 1865.3 The lands 
sold to the state for taxes for the years 1861-1864 were 7,100,000 
acres. Since from the beginning of statehood to 1861 the total 
sold was 17,594,229 acres, the forfeitures during the war were ex- 
traordinarily large. The total number of acres redeemed during 
the period 1816-1863 was only 1,065,600.4 


1Gammel, Lairs of Texas, V, 375. 

*Tbid., V, 369. 

‘Report of Acting Provisional Comptroller, 1866. 
‘Comptroller’s Report, 1868-9, pp. 110-111. 
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Poll Tax 
By the act of January 13, 1862,’ the poll tax was raised from 


50 cents to $1.00, and was assessed throughout the war on all 
male persons over 21 years of age. The assessments were as fol- 


lows: 
Ose Cini os Sauk eam oka eine $28,521.00 
Ree rere nr eke ea. 66,776.00 
DEERE Ee cis ao ae ee eee 53,798.00 
MBG een ck skis beer R ome 75,204.00 
TO OSES pe Se ee en 56,629.00 


Business Taxes 


An extensive system of occupation taxation was begun by the 
act of January 13, 1862.2 Some features of this act were the 
reimposition of a license charge upon doctors, lawvers, and dentists, 
—a practice which had been in abeyance since 1848; a tax of $50 
upon insurance companies,—which marks the beginning in this 
state of special taxes upon corporations; and the absence of any 
occupation taxes upon mercantile establishments other than the 
regular ad valorem rate upon goods purchased or received for sale. 
By the act of March 6, 1863,° lawyers and doctors were exempted 
from payment of a license charge, and in order to discourage the 
conversion of corn into liquor, a tax ef $1000 was laid on each 
still. The still tax was repealed in December, 1863, but was re- 
imposed in November, 1864, as were also the license taxes upon 
doctors and lawyers.‘ 

A system of taxes on the sales of distilled spirits, fermented 
liquors and wines was adopted December 15, 1863.5 The taxes were 
pavable monthly, and the rates were proportioned to the value per 
gallon. These taxes were described in the statutes and were pop- 
ularly known as “income” taxes. By the act of December 16, 


‘Gammel, Laws of Texas, V, 494. 

*Tbid., V, 494. 

*Tbid., V, 613. 

“Act of December 16, 1863, Gammel, Laws of Texas, V, 702; Act of 
November 15, 1864, Jbid., p. 813. 

‘Gammel, Laws of Texas, V, 670. 
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1863, those engaged in the sale of merchandise were subject to a 
tax of 50 cents on each $100 proceeds of sales, and merchandise 
was subject to no other state taxation. This was known as the 
“merchandise tax.” “Assessors and collectors were required to call 
once in every three months and get returns of sales under oath. 
The act of November 15, 1864, replaced the graded liquors income 
tax by one that levied simply 5 per cent on gross sales, and modi- 
fied and extended the taxation of gross receipts. The several oc- 
cupations and professions taxed were classified and different fixed 
charges and percentage rates applied. Wholesale merchants were 
subject to a tax of $300 and 1 per cent on gross receipts; retail mer- 
chants, druggists, and auctioneers, $100 and 1 per cent. Those 
keeping a billiard hall or nine or ten pin alley, doing a storage busi- 
ness, and cotten compressing and insurance companies, were subject 
to a tax of $100 and 2 per cent of gross receipts. Railroad com- 
panies were subject to a tax of one-fourth of 1 per cent on their 
gross receipts; but no special provision was made for the determi- 
nation of the amount of gross receipts cr for the collection of the 
tax. 
Income Tax 


Under the amended constitution of 1861, as under the original 
of 1845, the legislature had the power to lay an income tax. A 
beginning of income taxation was made in the act of January 13, 
1862, which imposed on each person having a fixed annual salary, 
whether as a public officer or by private contract, 25 cents on each 
$100 of such salary over $500.1 The tax was self assessed and 
no penalties were prescribed for failure of returns. This salary 
tax was not re-enacted in the act of December 16, 1863, which ap- 
plied the principle of income or receipts taxation to the merchan- 
dise business, as it had been applied to the liquor business in the 
act of December 15, 1864. It was not until November 15, 1864, 
that the principle was extended, though it was yet so restricted as 
to make the tax an occupation tax rather than an income tax in 
the accepted sense of the term. Dentists and lawyers became sub- 
ject to a tax of 2 per cent of the gross receipts from their profes- 
sions, and presidents, directors, conductors, engineers, secretaries 


‘Gammel, Laws of Texas, V, 494. 
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and clerks of railroad companies, and doctors to a tax of 1 per 
cent. Those engaged in agriculture and mechanical pursuits ard 
those in general who enjoyed fixed incomes were not taxed on their 
income as such. The income tax as thus levied was therefore a 
partial one. 

Receipts from Taxes 


The financial reports of this period do not classify the receipts 
from the several taxes, and for the general propery tax and the 
poll tax one must rest content with the assessments to get an idea 
of their importance in the tax system. 'The amount received from 
license taxes in 1861 was $43,097. No similar statistics are avail- 
able for 1862 and 1863. In 1864 the tax on sales of merchandise 
brought in $54,315.76; the liquor receipts tax, $67,423.35; while 
the license tax on distillers produced $43,883.28, and the 
taxes on other callings only $13,392.62. More than 62 per cent 
of the taxes, other than ad valorem, in 1864 were thus obtained 
from the liquor business. The act of November, 1864, was very 
productive, the revenue in 1865 on account of it being $308,582.39. 
The license tax on distillers and other callings contributed $172,- 
279, the merchandise and income tax, $136,303. 

The laws imposing the gross receipts taxes especially were not 
strictly drawn and this fault and the disorganization of conditions 
generally resulted in evasion and in the imperfect assessment and 
collection of all taxes. As to the tax on professions, which is the 
tax nearest to income taxation in the financial history of Texas, . 
Governor Throckmorton later said that its yield was small and 
that it operated oppressively and unequally. He recommended a 
minimum exemption with a graduated but moderate rate on the 
remainder.* 

In estimating the burden of taxation account must be taken of 
the taxes levied and collected by the Confederate States’ govern- 
ment. In the administration of the Confederate taxes there was 
a chief collector for the state and assessors and collectors for the 
districts into which the state was divided for purposes of tax- 


"Message of Governor Murrah, October 20, 1864. Executive Record, 
280. 

*Message, August 18, 1866. House Journal, 11th Legislature, Regular 
Session, p. 79. 
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ation. Texas was one of the two states, Florida being the other, 
which did not permit their tax officers to serve in the same capac- 
ity for the Confederate government. It was also one of the two 
states, Mississippi being the other, which did not assume their 
quota of the Confederate direct taxes. Confederate taxation was 
much heavier and more rigorously collected than state taxes, and 
amounted for the four years 1861-1864 to the huge sum of $37,- 
486,854.43. Only $26,904.64 of this amount was in specie.* 


Character of Receipts 


The act of February 9, 1861, authorized the receipt of 10 per 
cent interest warrants in payment of land and the 2 per cent sink- 
ing fund of railroad bonds held by the school fund, and the act 
of January 11, 1862, made all treasury warrants receivable in pay- 
ment of land.* After January 11, 1862, treasury warrants and 
Confederate notes were receivable for taxes and all other public 
dues, except for the specie loan tax, and for interest and principal 
of the railroad loans by the school fund.‘ The act of December 
16, 1863, however, made treasury warrants, bonds and _ interest 
coupons of the state receivable in payment of railroad indebted- 
ness to the school fund.’ 

The great depreciation of Confederate notes led in the spring of 
1864 to the enactment that after the last day of June next and 
until October 31, Confederate notes of the old issue of the denom- 
ination of $100 should not be receivable for public dues except at 
a discount of 4 and that no Confederate notes bearing interest 


Smith, The History of the Confederate Treasury, 25. 

*Condensed account of G. J. Durham, Collector of Confederate Tax for 
Texas, in the Weekly Southern Intelligencer, August 11, 1865. 

"Gammel, Laws of Texas, V, 355, 466. 

*Ibid., 481. The Tri-Weekly Telegraph, December 2, 1861, noted that 
state treasury warrants passed at a discount of from 50 to 60 per cent, 
and it dissented from Governor Lubbock’s recommendation that Confed- 
erate notes should be made receivable for public dues. This paper op- 
posed also the funding of state warrants and urged that the lest way of 
making them approximate par was to make them receivable for taxes 
and other public dues, and advised that to this end taxation should be 
increased and expenditures decreased. See issues of December 16, 1861, 
and October 26, 1864. 

‘Gammel, Laws of Texas, V, 691: Act of May 28, 1864, Ibid. 767 
Act of November 15, 1864, [bid., 820. 
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should be received after the last day of June.t. The purpose of 
this legislation was to compel the funding of the old issue into Con- 
federate bonds and to sustain the value of the new issue. 

The specie needed to meet the interest and sinking fund require- 
ments of the $1,000,000 loan issue of 1861 was provided for by a 
special specie tax.2_ This special tax began to fail in the early part 
of 1865, and for the vear ending August 31, 1864, produced only 
$1,352.77 in specie. By the act of March 3, 1863, it was provided 
that the tax might be paid in other funds, and the Military Board 
was authorized to obtain the specie required for interest.? The 
history of this special tax well illustrates the disappearance of 
specie from general circulation. Receipts in 1862 on account of 
it were $56,900.06, all of which was in specie; in 1863, $123,- 
608.09, of which $57,549.18 was in specie; in 1864, $152,369.94, 
of which $1352.77 was in specie. In 1865 the specie receipts were 
not derived from taxation, but were provided by the Military 
Board. 

Ry the act of January 14, 1862, the disbursement of Confeder- 
ate notes was restricted, except for about $30,000, to the payment 
of military appropriations.* Other appropriations were payable in 
specie or in treasury warrants. Inasmuch, however, as the revenue 
was collected principally in notes and to a much larger amount 
than military expenditures could absorb, the act of March 6, 1863, 
provided that all appropriations should be payable in notes.° 

In the spring of 1864 the Confederate currency was rated in 
specie at from 20 to 30 cents on the dollar.6 The state recognized 
by the act of May 27, 1864, a depreciation of 334 per cent, and by 
the act of May 28, 1864, made appropriations for the support of 
the civil departments of the government and for the indigent fam- 
ilies of Texas soldiers payable in treasury warrants. These war- 
rants, however, enjoyed no better credit than the notes had had, 


*Gammel,Laws of Teras, V, 764. Act of May 27, 1864. 
*Tbid., 376. 


"Thid., 596. 

*Tbid., 496. 

'Jbid., 611; Message of Governor Lubbock, February 5, 1863. Senate 
Journal, 9th Legislature, Extra Session. 

®Message of Governor Murrah, May 11, 1864. Executive Records, 280. 
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and were quoted in the fall of 1864 at 8 and 10 cents on the dollar." 
The constitutionality of the issue of treasury warrants which would 
perform some of the functions of money was questioned, but a ma- 
jority of the senate judiciary committee held that they were not 
money and were not intended to circulate as money.? This was 
also the opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States in 1899 
in the case involving the validity of the payments of warrants to 
the school fund by the railroad companies.® 

The bulk of receipts during the war period was in Confederate 
notes and treasury warrants. During the five years 1861-1865, 
$948,711.34 of treasury warrants was received, distributed as fol- 


lows: 
(:6).53) Dey Siena een gee ie rare reser ar geen are eA $ 12,278.21 
Rete aoa ke OOS eee 27,654.15 
IS eatery costes ose ee A ee 333,946.77 
RE CRad ee coun rete me oer ae 393,544.57 
MSGOU Re pir aka Ns Ce in ens 181,287.64 


No distinction was made in the financial reports between Confed- 
erate notes and specie until the year beginning September 1, 1862, 
which would indicate that by that date the disproportion in the 
amounts of notes had begun to complicate the operations of the 
treasury. During the three years 1863-1865, specie receipts 
amounted to only $163,647.37, the most of which was credited to 
the special loan account and was secured for this account by the 


Military Board. The specie receipts were distributed as follows: 


a saccdss ian aces 6 Beam BTN $72,149.97 
eee eee rere ne eer 2,323.42 
ER Cre rae rere 89,173.98 


Receipts of Confederate notes were $957,137.96 in 1863 ; $3,652,- 
813.91 in 1864, and $1,559,757.88 in 1865—a total of $6,169,- 
709.75. In the Fox table of currency values, the average value of 
$1 in gold was $5.88 in Confederate notes in 1863; $19.89 in 


'Proclamation of Governor Murrah, September 13, 1864. Executive 
Records, 280. 

"The Tri-Weekly Telegraph, December 9, 1864. 

"a. & T. Cc. RR. Co, wo. Pewas, 177 U. 8., 83: 
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1864. On the basis of this scale of depreciation the receipts in 
Confederate notes in 1863 were equivalent to $162,778 in specie; 
the receipts in 1864 to $183,650 in specie.’ 

Besides the excessive amount of Confederate notes in circulation 
which the receipts of the state and the Confederate government 
would indicate, there were state treasury warrants, city and county 
warrants, and the notes of individuals and corporations. The ef- 
fect of this inflation of the circulating media, together with the 
scarcity of commodities, was an enormous rise in prices. As early 
as January, 1862, the currency became redundant, and before the 
end of the year public meetings were called in various parts of the 
state to consider the rise in prices. The depreciation of the cur- 
and 
“capitalists,” and tariffs of prices and other coercive measures were 


’ 


rency was popularly ascribed to the perversity of “merchants” 
suggested as remedies, but none were enacted.” 
Public Debt 


From the beginning of statehood to 1860 Texas had no public 
debt other than that inherited from the Republic. The inadequacy 
of the revenue system and the increase in expenditures due to 
frontier defence led to a deficit in 1860, one consequence of which 
was a practical suspension of payment of what remained of the 
debt of the Republic. There was paid on this debt, however, 
$8520 in 1861, $1783.80 in 1862, and $20 in 1863. Another re- 
sult of the deficit was the appearance of a floating debt. The act 
of February 14, 1860, authorized the issue of 10 per cent interest 
warrants, when there was not money in the treasury; and the act 
of March 20, 1861, authorized the issne of $300,000, 10 year, 8 
per cent bonds for the purpose of funding the warrants issued for 
the protection of the frontier from Indian and Mexican depreda- 
tions.* This funding act was repealed January 11, 1862, after 
$16,000 of warrants had been funded. 

The important loan act during the war period was that of April 


‘For Fox Tables, see Appendix B, pp. 21-22. 

*The Tri-Weekly Telegraph, August 4, December 10, 1862; January 9, 
January 23, May 25, 1863. 

‘Gammel, Laws of Texas, IV, 1477; Ibid., V, 360; Act of January 11, 
1862; Ibid., V, 488. 
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8, 1861, which authorized a loan of $1,000,000; to bear 8 per cent 
interest and to run 16 years.’ A specific tax of 4 cents on the $100 
to pay the interest and maintain a sinking fund was also author- 
ized by the act, but it was not until January 11, 1862, that it was 
provided that this tax should be a specie tax.2 Under the provi- 
sions of this act $917,000 of bonds were issued, $294,000 of which 
were used in funding state warrants, $28,000 in paying debts con- 
tracted under the authority of the Constitutional Convention of 
1861, and $595,000 were turned over to the Military Board. Sev- 
enteen thousand dollars of the bonds given to the Military Board 
were returned and $1000 mutilated, leaving a net amount out- 
standing of $899,000. The net amount for which-the Military 
Board was responsible was $578,000.° 

The act of December 16, 1863, authorized the issue of $2,000,- 
000, 7 per cent bonds, payable 6 to 12 years after the close of the 
war, for the purchase of cotton.* Certificates for these bonds to 
the amount of $195,190.29 were issued, but only 45 bonds were 
issued and delivered in redeeming certificates. This debt with in- 
terest amounted at the close of the war to $211,130.83.° 

The only other bonds authorized and issued were 6 per cent 
bonds to fund the treasury warrants received by the school fund 
for interest and principal payments by the railroads.° Of these 


‘Gammel, Laws of Texas, V; 375. 

*Tbid., V, 481. 

‘The following is a statement of the disposition of the bonds held by 
the Military Board up to January 1, 1863, the only period for which an 
itemized statement is obtainable: 

299 were sold for Confederate money. 

3 were sold for Nichols’ guns. 

3 were sold for sulphur and saltpeter. 

20 were paid for the Steamer Bayou City. 

21 were vaid for alterations and repairs on the steamer and for remov- 
ing obstructions from Buffalo Bayou and Galveston Bay. 

114 were used in the redemption of cotton certificates, 

Total, 460. 


(eS ee Oe ns re eee An a ere $460,000.00 
Premiums . ..4..4. ae erate ay Reon Be Nera Oe 16,422.60 
La 2) BL a nce aA ee ea $476,422.60 


MSS. in File Case No. 54, State Department. 

‘Gammel, Laws of Texas, V, 663, 683. 

‘Report of Pease and Palm, p. 8. 

®Act of December 16, 1863. Gammel, Laws of Teras. V. 691; Act of 
November 15, 1864, [bid., V, 820. 
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there was issued a total of $320,367.13, all of which was held by 
the school fund.’ 

The 8 and 7 per cent bonds were disposed of to citizens of the 
state for cotton, currency, and military equipment and supplies. 
The cotton purchased was transported to Mexico and either ex- 
changed for military supplies or sold and the proceeds used to pur- 
chase the supplies. After the organization of the Military Board 
it issued a stirring circular address to the people of the state 
calling upon them to take the bonds at par for their cotton. The 
cotton growing part of the state was divided into districts and 
agents were appointed in each to take subscription to the loan in 
either cotton or money. Upon the purchase of any cotton, or the 
sale of bonds for money, the agent took a bill of sale and delivery 
and executed a receipt or certificate to the seller, which certificate 
entitled the seller to bonds of even date.? 

The interest on the 7 and 8 per cent bonds was payable in specie. 
Specie interest payments were $6009.61 in 1862, $46,586.11 in 
1863, $40,502.90 in 1864, $72,696.61 in 1865. These amounts 
were paid, though apparently somewhat irregularly, but despite 
them the value of the bonds fell in 1864 to less than 25 cents on 
the dollar.* The provision in the § per cent loan act for a sink- 
ing fund was not observed so far as regards a specie fund. 

Treasury warrants outstanding at the close of the war amounted 
to $2,068,997.90, about $180,000 of which were 10 per cent inter- 
In 1863 and 1864 these had a value in specie of 8 


est warrants. 
There were at all times in 1863, 1864, 


and 10 cents on the dollar.* 
and 1865 enough Confederate notes in the treasury to redeem all 
the outstanding warrants, but the holders held them back with the 
expectation of ultimately getting something better in payment.® 


*Comptroller’s Report, 1863-1865, p. 7. 

“MSS. Record of Military Board, No. 101. On November 26, 1862, the 
board opened bids for $100,000 of the 8 per cent bonds. There were bids 
for $136.000 or 136 bonds. For 23 bonds a premium of 12 per cent was 
offered, for 25, 10 per cent and for 6, 121 per cent. The bids for these 
54 bonds were in Confederate money and amounted to $59,995. On the 
basis of the Fox table of $1 in gold for $3.75 of Confederate notes, the 
specie value of the bids was equivalent to $15,998.66. 

“Message of Governor Murrah, October 20, 1864. Executive Record, 280. 

‘Message of Governor Murrah, October 20, 1864. 

"MSS. report of Pease and Palm, Executive Record, 281, p. 118. 
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The state was indebted to special trust funds to the amount of 
$1,455,913.86 on account of United States bonds and specie used 
and for evidences of state indebtedness received in the collection 
of revenue. The school fund was due $1,187,406.05, the univer- 
sity fund, $283,514.22, and other special funds, $34,892.49." 

The amount due soldiers and for supplies was estimated at 
$3,150,000; the unpaid debt of the Republic at $110,613.23; mis- 
cellaneous debt at $199,176.76.2 The total debt was $8,110,832.58. 
Deducting the debt of the Republic, there remains $8,000,219.35 
which represents the debt incurred from 1860 to the close of the 
war. 

The convention of 1866 declared the debt created in aid of the 
war null and void, this being directed by the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States. Excessive zeal led 
it to go beyond this and to repudiate the civil debt contracted be- 
tween January 28, 1561 and August 5, 1865. The constitution 
of 1869 went still further and provided that “all unpaid balances, 
whether of salary, per diem, or monthly allowances due to em- 
ployees of the state who were in the service thereof on the said 28th 
day of January, 1861, civil or military, and who gave their aid, 
countenance or support to the rebellion then inaugurated against 
the government of the United States or turned their arms against 
said government” were forfeited. Also, “all the 10 per cent war- 
rants issued for military services, and exchanged during the rebel- 
lion, at the treasury, for non-interest warrants” were declared to 
be fully paid and discharged.‘ 

Under the above provisions the Reconstruction auditorial boards 
recognized a debt of $251,048 to be due individuals. In 1876 and 
1883-6 the school and university funds received $857,240.71 of the 
amount to which they appeared creditors at the close of the war. 
Of the $8,000,219.35 there was, therefore, $1,143,181.26 recognized, 
leaving the repudiated portion $6,857,038.09. 


"MSS. report of Pease and Palm, Executive Record, 281, p. 116. 
*MSS. report of Pease and Palm, in Jbid., pp. 118-119. 
SGammel, Laws of Texas, V, 887, 900. 

*Art. XII, See. 34. 
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School and University Funds 


The amount due the school fund at the close of the war was 
$1,137,406.65; $766,700 of this was for United States bonds and 
interest coupons transferred to the Military Board in August and 
November .of 1862; $331,604.84 for state treasury warrants re- 
ceived; $26,927 for specie used, and $12,173.93 for interest on 
state bonds. 

Receipts of the school fund from taxes, land sales, and interest 
on securities amounted during the four years 1862-1865 to $643,- 
525.81, while expenditures, exclusive of investments, amounted to 
only $114,544.26. In 1862, $185,520 was loaned to railroad com- 
panies. The railroad companies made no interest payments in spe- 
cie during this period, but in accordance with the act of December 
16, 1863, and November 15, 1864, paid in state treasury warrants 
a total of $320,367.13 for interest and principal of bonds. The 
state funded the warrants in 6 per cent bonds, and the latter re- 
mained of doubtful validity until 1883 when they were paid. The 
legality of the payments of the companies in warrants was subse- 
quently contested on the ground (1) that the warrants were issued 
for the purpose of being circulated as money and so were in viola- 
tion of the State Constitution: (2) that they were bills of credit 
emitted by the state and were therefore in violation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States: and (3) that the acts under which they 
were issued and paid were in aid of the Rebellion and were there- 
fore void. The decision of the Supreme Court of the Wnited 
States was against the state on all three points.! 

In 1876, $297,758.22, out of a total of $357,175 in United States 
bonds and coupons originally transferred, was recovered by the 
state and returned to the school fund. 

The indebtedness to the university fund at the close of the war 
was $283,514.22. This was for United States bonds to the amount 
of $100,000 and specie from interest and land sales transferred to 
state revenue account in 1860-1862, and for treasury warrants and 
Confederate notes received in payment of land sales. Receipts of 
this fund from land sales during the four vears 1862-1865 amounted 
to $134.183.39. There were no disbursements other than transfers. 


‘1H. & T. C. R. R. Co. v. Texas, 177 U. S., 66-103. 
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In 1866, 5 per cent state bonds to the amount of $134,472.26 were 
placed to the credit of the fund to replace the United States bonds 
and interest used, the balance of the debt not being recognized. 
The bonds thus credited remained of doubtful validity until 1883, 
when they were paid with accumulated interest ; $10,300.41 of this 
old debt of war was also validated and paid in 1883, but without 
interest. 

The effect of the war upon the school and university funds was 
to strip them of their sources of revenue, and as a result of condi- 
tions brought about by the war education in Texas was set back by 


more than two decades. 
Condition of the Treasury at the Close of the War 


On June 8, 1865, the total cash balances on hand amounted to 
$3,368,510.07. This was made up of $2,908,038.34 in Confederate 
notes, $445,074.37 in state paper, and $15,397.36 in specie. Only 
$362,548.11 of the Confederate notes were actually in the treasury, 
the remainder, $2,535,490.23, were old issues, and had been turned 
over to the Confederate States’ depository to be exchanged for new 
issues. In addition to the above balance there was in the hands 
of the Military Board $129,975 in United States bonds and interest 
coupons. This latter and the specie were the only part of the 
balance that was of value. 

The finances of the war period which secession inaugurated ends 
June 8, 1865. At this date the pen which traced the ledgers of the 
fiscal department of the state government stops off shortly and 
until October 13, 1865, when the work of accounting is again 
resumed in a new handwriting, a gap of blank pages follow—mute 
witnesses of the end of a disastrous struggle and of the temporary 
dissolution of state government. Social disorder attended the 
breakup of the Confederacy and on the night of June 11, 1865, the 
state treasury was broken into and looted. There was little of value 
in it that was negotiable, so that the loss, except for something 
less than $5,000 in specie, was not serious. 
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The Tri-Weekly Telegraph under date of July 15, 1864, contains 
the Fox Table of currency values. It says: “The following table 
showing the fluctuations in the gold market here (Houston) has 
been furnished us by Mr. Henry 8. Fox, a reliable merchant of 
this city. One dollar in gold has been worth the following amounts 


in Confederate treasury notes at the times mentioned: 


1861 
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REMINISCENCES OF HENRY SMITH 
HENRY SMITH! 


Brazoria 18th Novr. 1836. 
To the Honble M. B. Lamar 
Respected Sir 

In endeavoring to comply with your request, I find myself 
greatly at a loss. The destruction of my office and papers at the 
burning of San Felipe, during the invasion of the enemy, puts it 
entirely out of my power to furnish you with such data as would 
at once, not only satisfy your enquiries, but at the same time afford 
me infinite pleasure. The only means left within my power is to 
furnish you with such scraps and portions of official and other doc- 
umentary proceedings as may be within my reach and draw on a 
very treacherous memory to complete the chain. In doing this I 
cannot descend to minutia or be particular as to dates, but only 
give a general outline of the changes and rechanges, actions and 
counteractions which have taken place in Texas, within the times 
named. And as this is done on the principles of epistolary inter- 
course, it will be laid on the plain basis of simple narrative, with a 
strict adherence to truth, but without embellishment, and with 
perhaps, very little comment.—I will commence with a short bio- 


‘The autograph document presented herewith is not signed, but it is 
written in the handwriting of Henry Smith throughout. It is found 
among the Lamar Papers in the Texas State Library. At the time that 
it was written Henry Smith was secretary of the treasury and M. B. 
Lamar was vice-president of the Republic of Texas. It is one of the 
fruits of Lamar’s project to write a history of Texas. While all must 
regret that Lamar found it impracticable to complete this work, yet his 
eareful preservation of the data collected will place all future students 
of Texas history under grateful obligations to him. 

In 1887 John Henry Brown published his Life and Times of Henry 
Smith, the First American Governor of Texas. In the preparation of 
this work he appears to have had the direct and helpful assistance of 
the descendants of Governor Smith. and a large and interesting mass of 
information covering the period of Smith’s public life in Texas is pre- 
sented within the compass of its 400 pages. However, nowhere does he 
indicate that he had the slightest clew to the existence of this docu- 
ment, which makes important additions to our knowledge of the earlier 
period of the subject treated by Brown. 

The spelling, punctuation, and capitalization are those of the original. 
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graphical sketch—not by way of writing my life, a matter in which 
neither you nor the world would feel any interest, but for the pur- 
pose of making comparisons, and shewing when and from whence 
I came to Texas. In doing this I will only trace back to the old 
dominion. 

My father James Smith emmigrated from Bedford County 
Virginia at a very early period, end joined company with Col. 
Daniel Boone, the great pioneer of the west, on his second trip 
to the wilds of Kentucky where he settled with his family at a place 
called Smiths Station [in what is] now Garrard County, where 
he secured by his early introduction what was then termed a set- 
tlement and preemption right and at which place he reared a large 
family and died when I was about nine years of age. At that 
place I was born on the 20th of May 1788, was the youngest son, 
and was afforded such opportunities in my course of education as 
the situation and newness of the country would at that time per- 
mit, which by the by were quite limited, until I arrived to the age 
of 17 years, from that time I was engaged in various business pur- 
suits and traveling, exploring new countries ete until about the 
close of the war [of 1812]. In the fall of the year [18] 15 I re- 
moved to Missouri, which was then a Territory, and there I had 
to suffer all the privations and inconveniences incident to new and 
wilderness countries, which it is unnecessary to enumerate, for it 
was proverbially called the land of milk and honey, and does realy 
in some degree deserve the appellation. Though many seemed de- 
lighted and pleased with the country, I must frankly acknowledge 
I never was. I had many faults to find, lived in various parts of 
it, and finally settled near a little Town called Chariton, in the 
upper part of Howard County, where I lived for several years. I 
would here remark that previous to my emmigration to Missouri 
and during my residence there, I had traveled over a great part of 
Alabama, the Western District of Tennessee Arkansas Illinois, In- 
diana and in fact very nearly all the new countries that were then 
open for settlement, and was finally brought to this conelusion— 
that a man born and raised in the part of Kentucky that I was, 
would be very hard to please in any new country, that was then 


within my knowledge or at least which I had visited. 
In the course of my rambles I had heard something said about 
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Texas both for and against: very little however was known of the 
country at that time for but few had yet visited it, and but few pub- 
lications had been circulated respecting the country or the induce- 
ments held out to emmigrants. Being however, dissatisfied and de- 
siring a more mild and healthful climate and having a Geographi- 
cal knowledge of the localities of the country I determined to iden- 
tify my fortunes with it, be it for better or for worse. And having 
met with some misfortunes and reverses in Missouri, was determin- 
ed to leave it, believing I had everything to hope for,—that I could 
neither be worsted in climate, health or society, and as such de- 
termined in the spring of the year 1826 that I would in the fall of 
that year set out for Texas; which I accordingly did early in the 
month of November. I put my family and effects on board of a 
flat-boat, and descended the Missouri and continued on to New 
Orleans. The waters at that season of the year were very low 
which rendered the trip both tedious and hazardous. I met on 
the way and particularly at N Orleans many discouragements, 
every person who pretended to know any thing of Texas, either 
from personal observation or hearsay, depicted it in the most 
-annibals, savage wild beasts 





shocking and horrid point of view 
of every hue and form were innumerable and in waiting to destroy 
the deluded emmigrant, and if even they should be eluded—the 
sword of civil war, then raging, famine or pestilence would surely 
close the scene. This portraiture, combining so many great evils 
unmixed with any seeming good, or even any probable means of es- 
cape, was certainly calculated to damp the spirits of any but a true 
back woodsman. Indian stories and Indian depredations were not 
new to me, for much had happened within my own recollection. 
My Mother had been captured by them in her youth in Augusta 
County Virginia, if my recollection serves me, and my Father 
was 18 months a prisoner with them since my own recollection, so 
that it may be fairly presumed that so far as Indian tales were con- 
cerned they would be fairly appreciated. And as it respected the 
innumerable beasts of prey and destruction, however inconvenient 
and troublesome they might prove to be, I felt an assurance that 
they would at least preclude the idea of starvation. It will be 
recollected that about that time the Freedonian party, about 
eighteen in number, raised the flag for Independence at Nacogdo- 
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ches which created some little stir in Texas, and give rise to the 
rumor, in New Orleans and elsewhere, of civil war raging in 
Texas, which however was soon quieted and corrected. At that 
time there was but little commerce between New Orleans and 
Texas, the coast was but little known and it was with much diffi- 
culty I could procure a vessel to make the trip, but finally suc- 
ceeded ‘in procuring a good schooner, commanded by a worthy and 
experienced seaman, had a favorable passage, found and entered 
the mouth of the River Brazos without difficulty and ran up and 
landed at the place where the Town of Marion’ is now situated on 
the Sth dav of March [18]2? making just four months from the 
time I embarked on the Missouri River until I landed in Texas. 

The arrival of vessels in those days were so seldom that the news 
immediately spread over the country and the people collected for 
many miles around to hear the news, see and be seen, and procure 
such necessaries as might be within their power. This was the 
case on our arrival, but there were then, comparatively speaking, 
but few people in the country and them scattered over a large ter- 
ritory. As I had just arrived in a new and wild country it is 
natural to suppose I would spare neither pains nor opportunity in 
making inquiries respecting the health and different localities of 
the country. The first Texian citizen, with whom I became ac- 
quainted, was a Captain ———— his dress was the full, and fash- 
ionable, uniform of the country—leather cap a pie—which was by 
no means uncomly for it seemed to combine in an eminent degree 
the grand prerequisites of elasticity, pliancy and duribility. I 
very soon found the Captains disposition to be that of an open 
frank and friendly backwoodsman—to speak freely and frankly 
what he thought, and think what he pleased. [ immediately com- 
meneced my enquiries with the Captain, during which time how- 
ever, the bottle had been circulating freely, without producing any 
deleterious effects, but on the contrary to brighten ideas, give scope 
to the imagination and untrammel the organs of articulation and 
emphasis. His replies to my enquiries were truly laconick, and 
verbatim as follows. Well Captain, you have been in the country 
some time and from what you have seen of it, and from vour 





‘Marion, or Bell’s Landing, was situated on the Brazos river, two miles 
from Columbia. 
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knowledge of new countries generally, I would have great confi- 
dence in your judgement; in what part of the country would you 
advise me to pitch my tent? I wish to combine the advantages 
of health good land ete ete? Well . . . Sir, you must recol- 
lect you are now in Texas, and it is large, and a d—d fine coun- 
try. ask such a man, pointing to him, and he will tell you that 
such a point combines more advantages than any other, because he 
made his own selection, and lives there. ask such another one, 
and he will tell vou that some other point is the most desirable, 
for the very same reasons, and so of all the rest. but, continued 
he, throwing aside all jesting and joking, partialities and preju- 
dices, I] . . . d—d if a certain section of country, nam- 
ing it, does not only combine more advantages than any other por- 
tion of Texas, but . . .. sir, it is the cream of the world. In 
what section of the country have you located yourself Captain? 
Wy! right there as a matter of course . . . sir, where else would 
you suppose ha ha. I soon found on pushing my enquiries, that 
the Captains replies, though laconick, were in the main correct, 
that every man deem’d his own judgment in selection preferable to 
that of his neighbour, and all seemed mutually pleased, as every 
man in the country seemed to be satisfied in his own mind 
that his particular choice was preferable to all others. 

Such was the happy state of feeling in the country at that time, 
which is certainly not common to be met with in new countries. 
Unfortunately however, this state of things did not continue to ex- 
ist very long. For so soon as the hardy and adventurous pioneers 
had by dint of industry and indefatigable perseverance pruned the 
wilderness of some of its asperities, and by many a hard fought 
skirmish dispersed the cannibal, and other savage bands, that in- 
fested the country, and rendered its settlement hazardous, things 
by degrees began to wear a new aspect. It was ascertained by 
degrees that emmigrants to Texas, were not immediately eat up 
by cannibals nor torn to pieces by wild beasts—that the sword of 
civil war was sheathed, and that their bodies were not entirely 
ematiated by famine—that they possessed a fine champaign coun- 
try, with a mild and salubrious climate, soil inexhaustible in its 
fertility, and that a kind and munificent Providence sent them 
and isolated neglected, and despised, as Texas 
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then seemed to be, without notice or commerce, that her hardy 
pioneers, by working their own soil, and ranging their own forrests, 
if they could not procure all the epicurean delicacies, and shine 
forth in fine trappings, that they could at least, from their own 
industry, abundantly produce all the substantial, and many of the 
real luxuries of life independent of ail other countries. Super- 
added to this she possessed an extent of sea coast, indented with 
many fine harbors bays and inlets, and pierced with many fine 
navigable Rivers extending far back into the interior of the coun- 
try; so that it required no great streach of imagination to plainly 
see that Texas ere long was not only calculated from her peculiar 
juxtaposition to become a land of agriculture but of commerce of 
science and of laws—and would ultimately serve as a kind of en- 
trepot to eradicate by degrees the gross errors and fast bound 
superstitions which now enshrouds the whole Mexican Republic. 
After a few years the character of the country became by degrees 
better known abroad, and emmigration from the various parts of 
the world began to set in more rapidly and its commerce increased 
in an equal ratio. The country now being open and all the hazards 
and asperities removed—the bone-pickers began by degrees to make 
their appearance, such as land jobbers, agents, proxies, company 
agents, swindlers for themselves and others ete ete until the coun- 
try by degrees became infested on every side. It was not who 
should have this league, or that league, but who should have this 
or that colony. Cupidity on the part of the land speculators and 
swindlers continued to show itself in a greater or less degree, while 
deep rooted jealousy evinced itself on the part of the Government, 
by the passage of the law of the 6 of April 1830 prohibiting the 
further introduction of colonists from the United States of the 
North, of which more will be said hereafter. 

As before observed, the settlers of Texas at the time of my ar- 
rival were few and much scattered. All appeared to be well con- 
tented and satisfied with their lot. Universal hospitality and 
friendship seemed to prevail throughout the whole country, and 
continued so for several years oweing no doubt, in a great degree 
to their mutual dependence on each other for protection. The 
Empresario then possessed the sole governing power over the colo- 
nists, who established, for the time being, a set of colonial laws for 
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their better Government. Laws however, were of but little use, as 
their commerce was very limited, and crimes but seldom com- 
mitted. 

The colonial system prevailed until the Provinces of Coahuila 
and Texas were joined together forming one state and a constitu- 
tion adopted for its Government. An organization then took place 
under the constitution. All the country West of the River Trinity 
including the Gaudaloupe formed but one jurisdiction, entitled to 
one Ayuntamiento which was presided [over] by one Alcalde. To 
make these terms a little more intelligible, suffice it to say, the 
Alcalde is a judicial officer possessing great power, and is presi- 
dent of the Ayuntamiento when in session—the whole body may 
be compared to the Mayor and Aldermen of a city. The Ayunta- 
mniento is the petitioning authority—all petitions to the Govern- 
ment must emanate from that body and pass through the Chief of 
Department otherwise they would be deemed unworthy of atten- 
tion. It is unnecessary to say more on this subject as I confidently 
hope that we are now done with the use of those terms, and that 
their names may be lost in Texas forever. They will however serve 
to refer to as circumstances may require in the course of my nar- 
rative. Population increasing the lower section of the colony in- 
cluding Brazoria was laid off by the Ayuntamiento of San Felipe 
into a precinct called Victoria, to be presided [over] by a Comis- 
sario whose functions are somewhat like those of a justice of the 
peace in the United States. I was elected to fill that office in 
1832. 

It may be well to remark here that all the colonists weve pre- 
sumed to be Roman Catholics, or bound to become such, as that 
was one of the necessary prerequisites to become a citizen—and no 
marriage could be consummated by law without the presence and 
permition of a Priest and none as vet had thought proper to reside 
amongst us, and as necessity is the mother of invention, the system 
of provisional marriages by bonding was introduced, requiring the 
judicial officers, who were by law ex oficio Notary Publics, to take 
the acknowledgement of the parties to a bond conditioned in a suffi- 
cient penalty to be married by a Roman Catholic Priest so soon 


as an opportunity might offer. This however exceptionable it may 


appear, was certainly the most sensible and natural mode which 
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could have been adopted under the existing circumstances, but 
lacking the sanction of the law, it lacked everything calculated to 
constitute a marriage in fact. Many couples however, not finding 
the marriage state to possess all the alluring charms which they 
had figured in their fond imaginations have taken advantage of 
this slip-[k]not plan—sought the bond, and by mutual consent 
committed it to the flames—returned to the world as young as ever 
and free as the air. 

From the passage of the law of the 6th of April [18j30 the 
Gren] Government had determined mischief against the colonies. 
She feared their increasing power and intelligence and had 
secretly determined to oppress or exterminate. And no doubt 
remains with me, but that much of the ill feeling possessed 
by the Govt. against the colonies, which were now various, was 
excited by the secret workings of unprincipled land speculators. 
Be this however, as it may various Garrisons were erected com- 
manding all the ports of Texas—and the inmates of all the cala- 
hooses of Mexico were turned loose upon us, as soldiers, to fill those 
Garrisons comprising in all from 1000 to 1500 of certainly, the 
most wretched and abandoned set of cutthroats and outlaws that 
ever made a track on the soil of any country. The ostensible 
purpose was, to guard and protect the colonies from Indian inva- 
sion, protect the customs etc. These troops had been brought in 
hy degrees and their numbers not known, as they had been con- 
centrated at so many different points. Customhouse officers were 
at the same time introduced to enforce the collection of duties. 
Their tariff was unreasonable, and many of the indispensible ar- 
ticles used in the country were contraband, and the duties so high 
on others that it would amount to a prohibition. They were very 
industrious in erecting their fortifications, and the colonists for 
the time being, remained in statu quo. 

About this time the Town of Brazoria was in a prosperous and 
flourishing condition emmigration was pouring in rapidly not- 
withstanding the interdict. Commerce was brisk and every 
House and shed was filled up with emmigrants and their ef- 
fects. The Merchants which were much more numerous than 
at the present time, were frequently compelled to pile their 
Goods on galleries and even leave them in the streets for weeks 
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together, without guard or police to protect them; and permit 
me to say sir, notwithstanding I well know the opinion that 
prevails abroad respecting the inhabitants of Texas, that but 
few thefts or depredations of any kind, were committed here, in 
the time to which I allude—and during my administration as 
Comissario in the lower precinct, but one or two only were com- 
plained of, though opportunities and temptations were continually 
to be met with, as the universal honesty which seemed to pervade, 
had set at rest even suspicion. A few idle and dissolute vagabonds, 
who pursued nothing but idleness and dissipation for a livelihood, 
had become congregated and in order to have full scope at their 
favorite employment concluded at night to remove a barrel of 
whiskey from the street to a neighboring thicket to which access 
could be had at pleasure. The barrel after some days was missed 
by the Merchant, but search was made in vain. It was not long 
however, until an unfortunate artizan received a stab from one of 
the party and instantly died. The citizens allready tired of their 
dissolute and idle habits became now greatly incensed, and called 
on me to have the offending parties arrested which was promptly 
performed before escape could be effected. The principal and one 
as accessory was apprehended, and brought to trial. Our laws re- 
specting criminal proceedings were very defective and like most 
of the Mexican laws every thing was sacrificed to forms. I was a 
constitutional officer and compelled to obey and execute the laws. 
I had a right to arrest and if found necessary hold the prisoner in 
custody, but could not try and inflict punishment. By the law it 
was my province to take the testimony in the case and transmit it 
800 miles to the seat of Government to be investigated and tried 
by the Supreme Court. All this was required to be done in Span- 
ish and in legal form, which but few if any in the country were 
capable of performing. The slightest omission in form, even the 
lack of a scroll below the signature of a name, was considered a 
sufficient defect to vitiate the whole record, and it would be sent 
back for correction. This was not only the case in criminal, but 
civil suits when taken up by appeal. To return however to the 
criminal—we had no jails or calabooses as in the interior, and it 
was difficult to know what disposition to make of him. It was 
evident he deserved punishment, and was then under my controll 
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as an officer. In order that he should have justice and to relieve 
myself from the dilemma, I summoned twelve good and respectable 
citizens as a jury of enquiry, in order that the testimony could be 
made out. the testimony was examined—the proofs plain, and the 
fact not denied. The jury retired and very soon served me with a 
truly polite note, complimented me highly for my assiduity and 
promptness in arresting and securing the prisoners, and concluded 
with a notice that they had then no further use for my official 
services—that I might consider the prisoners as arrested from my 
charge, and that they would deal with them as, in justice, their 
crimes merrited I could not resist the multitude and of course 
was compelled to acquiesce. The jury very soon agreed in their 
verdict and as good men generally will do, yielded to the calls of 
mercy, as they were not willing to inflict death without a lawful 
warrant, they substituted the lash. The culprits were taken to the 
grave of the unfortunate who had been but recently burried, and 
there tied and whipped by the jury by turns, until an attending 
physitian said they had enough. They were then set across the 
River, faced to the east, and ordered to leave the country forth- 
with. they took up the line of march and I have not heard of them 
since. As the ferryman was crossing them over the river, the 
officer who had arrested them was in possession of the unfortunate 
weapon, a kind of dirk, which had done the mischief—the bank 
was crowded with people, and he threw it over the bank into the 
river after them, and as from a kind of instinct, some twenty or 
thirty followed the example and for ought I know, there was not 
a dirk or dirk-knife in the possession of the bystanders that was 
not committed to the deep. The balance of the party precipi- 
tately dispersed and Brazoria had peace and quiet for a little sea- 
son. I will here remark that no man probably has a greater re- 
gard for law and order than myself, and none can more detest and 
abhor arbitrary or mob laws as they may be termed, than I do, but 
situated as we were at that time, necessity required it, and I am 
proud to say, with but few exceptions, that when that course has 
been resorted to, that it has generally been managed with pru- 


_ dence and discretion. 
The government having determined to put the colonists to every 
possible test, about this time, sent all the way from the City of 
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Mexico, a Priest to reside among us and administer to our neces- 
sities. He purported to be a man of great consequence if titles 
could make him so, for it took up half a column of a newspaper to 
contain them all, such as minister plenipotentiary, vicar General, 

He was an Irishman by birth, and had frequently licked 
the blarny stone before he left the emerald Isle. he wore a wig, 
or was white headed from age—grave gentlemanly and prepossess- 
ing in his appearance and manners at first interview, but proved 
to be as vain vulgar and very a scamp as ever disgraced the colony 

Thus much I can say for the venerable Padra whose 
province it was to redeem the colonists from Herecy and infidelity, 
and make them true Christians. His sage appearance and seem- 
ingly good manners caused him to be kindly received by the colo- 
nists, as a kind of necessary evil, which they could not well avoid. 
Every courtesy and attention was paid to him, and for a time, him 
and his parishioners got on very well together. he never troubled 
them with church service, but confined his duties to baptism and 
marriage ceremonies. This was a snug little money-making busi- 
ness, two dollars for baptism and twenty five for marriage, when 
it is recollected that all both old and young were subjects for bap- 
tism, and all who wished to marry as well also as those who had 
heen bonded for years, had now to come forward and have the slip- 
[k|not made fast. he immediately issued his edict forbidding pro- 
visional marriages, which rendered it very inconvenient to the 
people, who lived scattered over a district of country several hun- 
dred miles in extent. They however, paid very little attention to 
his edict except those immediately in his vicinity. It realy looked 
dry and peculiarly odd to me to see those who had for years been 
living together as man and wife, and had perhaps a large family 
step forward to the marriage alter. It seemed to carry with it a 
kind of acknowledgement of both, error and crime. Immediately 
after his arrival a number of these old married people determined 
to save trouble by having one grand wedding and give the Padra 
an opportunity do a whole sale business. They accordingly fixed 
on a convenient point and an arrangement made with the Padra to 
meet them there at a time fixed. Every preparation was made 
and a splendid barbecu prepared, with all the necessary exhilerat- 
ing libations abundantly provided, so as to make it a day of rural 
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felicity. I had taken it upon myself to attend to the reception and 
comfort of the Padra and suit, and accordingly had a snug little 
house fitted up for his reception, at a convenient distance from the 
main crowd and bustle. The bed was comfortable and tastefully 
caparisoned—the table groaned with its weight of the abundant 
luxuries of the country tastefully arranged with a pyramid of the 
most transparent and luscious honey comb in the centre. The day 
was fine and every countenance seemed to brighten with the pros- 
pect of the anticipated enjoyment, not for the pleasure of being, or 
seeing, the old people married over again entirely, but the baptism, 
the wine—the dinner, the dance and with many, the sight of a 
Roman Catholic Priest was equal to a rare show in Texas—a thing 
of which they had long heard, but never seen—and realy with some, 
having heard much said about them, they were at a loss to con- 
jecture whether the Priest could be a natural man, or some kind 
of a beast. Expectation was on tiptoe—the Padra arrived and 
was conducted to his mansion, and it was soon discovered, that he 
looked like a man, and talked like a man, and finally concluded that 
he was nothing but a common man—and an Irishman at that. 
The Padra seemed to be well pleased with the provision made for 
his comfort passed many encomiums on the taste displayed and 
seemed much surprised to find so many of the real luxuries of life 
in the wilds of Texas. So soon as he had become rested and taken 
the necessary refreshments with a few glasses of generous wine, I 
was called on, being generally acquainted with the people, to act as 
a kind of precurser, and requested to go and take down the names 
of the candidates for matrimony, in order that the necessary certifi- 
cates be prepared and in readiness. This I complied with and 
returned with a muster roll of twelve rank and file, no new candi- 
dates having offered. While these things were in preparation I 
was requested to return and make out a roll of the names of all the 
candidates for baptism. now the test was to be made, though no 
religious societies were tolerated in Texas, yet prejudices deep rooted 
by early education rose up in strong opposition, and with many 
the idea of being baptised by a Roman Catholic Priest carried 
with it an everlasting stigma and disgrace. I applied to those who 
seemed the elders among the people, and I found very few with- 
out some kind of excuse, either that they had been baptised when 
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they were young, or that they had belonged to some religious order 
before they came to the country and that they by no means 
considered a second baptism necessary, as such I met with 
poor success and immediately returned and made my report I 
told the Padra that fortunately for the good people of Texas they 
had generally emmigrated from Christian countries and had many 
of them been baptised before they came here, and some had re- 
ligious scruples respecting the propriety of a second baptism. I 
never had been baptised myself and as such was a willing candi- 
date because necessity required it, but was anxious to draw him 
out on that point. He requested me to go and tell his good parish- 
ioners, that they need have no scruples on that account, that he 
did not consider a second baptism necessary provided they had 
evidences that they had been baptised in the true faith. Well 
Padra there are so many different faiths now in the world I am 
entirely at a loss to know which is the true faith? You will ex- 
cuse me for the enquiry, what do you call. the true faith? the true 
faith is the Roman Catholic Apostolic, all other is herecy. 

I returned to the company with my explanations, still there 
seemed to be great unwillingness, with much exertion and argu- 
ment as to the absolute necessity; but with very many, the pill 
could not be so gilded as to be tamely swallowed, and I only suc- 
ceeded in procuring a list of about forty, out of a company of per- 
haps two hundred. I reported my list, and told the Padra that I 
had probably enrolled as many as he could conveniently get through 
with that evening, and the balance would have to wait another 
opportunity. I did not wish to let him know that any persisted in 
refusing after being informed that if they had previously been 
baptised that he would baptise them conditionally. Everything 
now being arranged, I was requested to muster my forces. I im- 
mediately issued orders for a general parade. During this time 
however, the brides and grooms being used to married life, did not 
feel that intense interest that is common for young expectants and 
they had become scattered and separated so that it was with much 
difficulty they could be paired, and a complete hurly burly com- 
menced. have you seen any thing of my wife? have you seen any 
thing of Jim? I cant find him. I cant tell what in the plague has 
become of him. have you seen any thing of Polly I cant find her 
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to save my life. all was hurry scurry and one hour at least was 
spent before they were ready to fall into line, and even then one 
poor woman had to march without her husband, for find him she 
could not. I comforted her however, by telling her she should not 
be disappointed, that if he did not come in time she should cer- 
tainly have another. They were marched up in solid column and 
formed a hollow square around the Priests table. The delinquent 
had not been found though many were in search of him. 

The ceremony now to be performed was by a Catholic Priest 
: . something new in Texas, eyes, years [ears] and mouths 
were all open. the baptism commenced first, as heretics could not 
be lawfully joined in matrimony until they were baptised in the 
true faith. Next commenced a kind of liturgy—that finished, the 
marriage ceremony, which was short and a mere conjoining in 
lawful wedlock closed the scene. They had all been conjoined but 
one couple and the lone woman, when her husband made his ap- 
pearance quite out of breath, his hair flying his eyes walling with 
a wild and frighted look. He did not know how much harm he 
had done nor realy what it all meant, for he had been raised with 
hue and cry and told to hurry, or the Priest would take his wife 
from him. The scene take it all in all, was truly ludicrous in the 
extreme. Most of them had children and some five or six. To 
see brides on the floor, and while the marriage rites are perform- 
ing, with the bosoms open and little children sucking at the breast, 
and others in a situation realy too delicate to mention, appeared to 
me more like a burlesque on marriage than a marriage in fact. 
It was a fine scene for a painter and afforded much for amusement, 
and much for serious and sober reflection. 

The reign of the Padry among us was however, a short one, and 
his conduct soon brought him into contempt . . . I know not 
whether he was a fair sample of the Priesthood of that order, and 
as such would not be understood as aiming to cast reflections on 
any but himself. 

The military had now become pretty strongly fortified in their 
various Garrisons, and began to shew us their true intentions by 


making us feel their power. The civil arm was paralized, our cit- 
izens incarcerated for slight and trivial offences, and trial by the 
civil authorities refused. This state of things could not long be 
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borne by those who considered themselves freemen. The com- 
mandant of the post of Anahuac had by his arbitrary and unprin- 
cipled conduct become odious to the colonists, and the reduction of 
that post was first contemplated. Public meetings were got up, 
committees appointed and resolutions adopted with patriotic ad- 
dress[es| circulated calling for volunteers to rally and release from 
arbitrary confinement their fellow citizens and redress their public 
wrongs. It was not long until from four to five hundred volunteers 
were concentrated on the plains of Anauhuac. A demand was 
made for the release of the prisoners and a conference was had and 
a treaty entered into. The stipulations were formally drawn up 
and signed, and on the faith of which many of the volunteers had 
returned to their homes. As soon as this was ascertained, the 
Mexicans, as they are very capable of doing, committed a breach of 
faith and the treaty went for nothing. This greatly exasperated 
the volunteers and runners was despatched to the various parts of 
the country to recruit, and also to procure some small pieces of 
artillery which were at Brazoria. There happened to be a fine 
American Schooner in the River at that time. She was immedi- 
ately pressed to take the Guns ammunition ete to Anauhuac.’ 

It will be recollected that there was a strong fortress at the 
mouth of the river Brazos [Velasco] garrisoned by about one 
hundred and fifty men, well armed and provisioned with one long 
brass nine mounted on a carriage and one iron four pounder on a 
pivot. This fortress had to be passed, and whether the command- 
ant would permit the vessel to pass out was questionable. The cit- 
izens, and the officer of that garrison were at a good understand- 
ing, but he was subordinate to the commandant of Anauhuac. <A 
public meeting of the citizens was called and a consultation had. I 
urged the reduction of that place first, and to take it by surprise. 
This however was opposed and a committee sent to see if permi- 
tion could be had for the vessel to pass out, but as might have been 
expected, permition was refused. I then urged the immediate re- 
duction of that post, and a committee was raised to take the matter 
into consideration and recommend to the meeting what course 
should be pursued. The committee met in consultation, of which 


‘For an account of the disturbances at Anahuac, see THE QUARTERLY, 
VI, 265-299. 
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I was one, and still continued to urge the propriety and necessity 
of reducing the fort at Velasco, by strategem if possible, or other- 
wise by storm, and with much pursuasion and argument a majority 
of the committee concured with me in opinion, and we so reported. 
This was now evening and 10 oclock the next morning was the time 
appointed to rendezvous on the east side of the river armed and 
equipped for the contest. At the time appointed about one hun- 
dred men and boys were assembled with such outfit as the short- 
ness of the time would permit them to procure. Officers were 
elected and the line of march immediately taken up for Velasco. 
We arrived in sight by 10 oclock the next morning and encamped 
on the river about two miles above the fort where we were well 
sheltered by an intervening point of timber. Here we had to re- 
main several days to make the necessary preparation for a storm, 
as we found the garrison was advised of our approach and designs, 
and the commandant being an energetic and efficient officer could 
not be taken by surprise. The vessel which had been procured 
was now intended to cooperate with us in the attack. She was 
mounted with four six pound carronades and one swivel. But 
few round shot could be procured, and balls were made of draw- 
ing chains wound up to suit the caliber, and slugs cut of square 
bar iron and junk bottles filled with buck shot. This was the best 
preparation that could be made to storm a fort in which a breach 
could not have been made by the heaviest mettle. The men on 
board was protected by a breastwork of cotton bales During the 
time our vessel was getting in readiness, we had prepared a kind 
of breast work for the land forces which was made of cypress plank 
ten or twelve feet in length nailed on battons to the widths of about 
four feet which were to be set up with props. During this time 
scouts were ranging every night to surprise their picket, but none 
could ever be found and as such the fort was closely reconoitered 
every night, and such observations made as circumstances would 


permit. The enemy during this time were not idle. Every vigi- 
lance was used to strengthen their works and secure provisions. 
All things being in readiness the plan of attack was agreed to. The 
vessel was to be furnished with a sufficient number of men to man- 
age her guns. She was to drop down the river and moor herself 
at a certain designated point, distant from the fort one hundred 
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and sixty yards. From our place of encampment it was much 
further by water te the fort than by land. The vessel was to drop 
down to a certain point and there await a signal. We had also a 
keel boat, on board of which was put our palisadoes, spades, hoes 
axes ete. One company consisting of about twenty men was or- 
dered to strike the Gulf east of the fort and follow the beach 
down to a certain point, and lodge themselves in the drift logs, 
within about one hundred and fifty yards of the fort, and bring 
on the attack by opening a fire on the fort at a given hour. It will 
be recollected that we had a bayou, called east union, to cross 
which was within about half a mile of the fort—was a deep and 
muddy tide water bayou across which a bridge had been thrown 
previously, but the Mexicans had anticipated us, and removed the 
planks, though they had not time to get away the sleepers, which 
however, were narrow and full of long iron spikes, which rendered 
a passage on them not only tedious but dangerous. We well knew 
they had the bearing of that bridge and if they could only find us 
out in crossing, that we must suffer severely from the effects of 
their nine pounder, but this we were obliged to hazard. The bal- 
ance of the men were divided into two companies. One a select 
band of about twenty whose duty it was to act as pioneers to march 
in front and afford protection to the others who bore the palisadoes 
and other implements, and to serve as a breast-work to them, and 
protect them from any sally that might be made from the fort 
until the breast-work was planted and the ditch made, and then to 
take shelter behind it. This select band I had the honor to com- 
mand, and Captain John Austin took command of the other. So 
that the land forces were divided into three companies, but with a 
view that all would ultimately cooperate at the breast-work so soon 
as it could be planted. It was believed that the company sent round 
to the east to bring on the action would employ the attention of the 
zarrison until the vessel could drop down to her moorings and 
then she was to open her battery, and under the two fires it was 
presumed that the palisades could be planted and the breast-work 
made and remain unobserved until daylight, when every shot would 
tell, and if they would not then surrender that a sufficient number 
would jump into the ditch, which surrounded the fort, with spades 
hoes axes ete and cut their way thrugh while the remainder af- 
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forded them protection from the breast-work. This was the con- 
templated plan of attack, and every thing ordered and prepared 
accordingly. All things in readiness we took up the line of march 
about eight oclock at night, and reached the bayou and their 
awaited the arrival of the vessel. The wind being high and con- 
trary she could not get down so we were compelled to return to our 
encampment which took up very nearly the whole night. The 
next night however, was a calm clear star light night, and the 
second attempt was made with success. The company ordered to 
bring on the action marched in front and crossed the bridge first 
and continued on to their destination, the balance crossed over and 
obliqued to the left halted and lay down on the grass awaiting the 
time for further action. Our vessel presently rounded the point 
and hove in sight, all was yet as still as the grave, as soon however 
as she had cleared the point so as to be discovered from the fort. 
it was ascertained that the enemy was not asleep, they let off their 
nine pounder and threw a double headed shot through her rigging, 
but she sustained no injury. We were lying directly in a range 
between the fort and vessel and the shot passed immediately over 
our heads. The stillness of the night, the flash and report of the 
gun, and the peculiar noise of the ball, caused thoughts to hurry 
through the mind, the pulse to vibrate and the blood with an un- 
usual flow to thrill briskly through the veins. This was the sig- 
nal, not only that there was an enemy there, but that he would 
fight. It was not long however, before our own company opened 
a full volley on the fort. Issue was now joined and the battle 
commenced. The tide was setting out and the vessel soon got to 
her moorings and opened her battery also. The sight was truly 
sublime and the effect thrilling. The fort was a complete circle 
enclosing but a small area’ so that it was full and completely 
manned. The nine pounder was planted on an elevation in the 
center of [or] perhaps, ten feet above the musquetry. As soon as 
our company opened on the fort it seemed to ignite instantaneously 
and flame like a voleano. And from that time until the battle 
ended, the fort seemed to emit one continued blaze of fire—directed 
to all points. They had burned all the houses but two, one was 


‘For a description of the fort at Velasco, see THe QuARTERLY, I, 282-284, 
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used as a custom house, and the other a small office, everything 
else had been burned and the whole coast was cleared for action. 
Our keel boat has quietly slipped down under cover of the bank 
and lodged in behind the custom house, to which point we were 
immediately ordered to repair. It may well be supposed from 
their mode of firing that the bullets were cutting the air in every 
direction. We had however by this time learned one thing, and 
that was in some measure to escape the shot of the nine pounder. 
She was so much elevated above the musquetry that we could all- 
ways distinguish her flash and immediately fall flat to the ground 
until she fired and then up and on again—by this means we fre- 
quently saved ourselves from destruction. Captain Austins com- 
mand took shelter behind the custom house in order to prepare 
for carriage the things necessary for the breast-work, and my own 
command halted some fifty yards to the left in the open plain all 
lying close to the ground and waiting the movements of the other 
company. So soon as I found them in motion I immediately took 
up the line of march direct for the fort with a brisk step, and 
marched in front of the other company. We were then within one 
hundred and fifty vards of the fort. Captain Austin had from some 
unfortunate neglect put his company in motion too soon and was 
compelled to call a halt and at the same time halted very nearly all 
of my company without my knowledge. Never having looked back 
from the time I took up the line of march I did not know what 
had happened, until I halted within a few feet of the ditch, where 
I expected to form the line, when to my surprise I found I had 
but five men, what had happened I could not tell, I stooped low 
to get the light of the Gulf and river but could see nothing in 
motion. I concluded that they had received a destructive fire and 
were killed and dispersed. The fire during all this time was tremen- 
duous, and the place T occupied was truly a warm one, and [my 
men being] too few in number to effect any thing I retreated back 
to the keel boat where I soon found out what was the matter, had 
some little altercation about it, but proceeded to rejoin the com- 
pany took up the line of march under a tremenduous heavy fire, 
and without sustaining the slightest injury planted the palisades 
within thirty paces of the fort so that their nine pounder could not 
be depressed enough to bear upon us, but [we] were compelled to 
stand the four pounder and musquetry. It was understood that 
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we were not to fire a gun until daylight unless a sally from the 
fort compelled it, but unfortunately for us, before we had time 
to brace the palisades one of our men from being too highly ex- 
cited fired his gun which notified the garrison of our presence and 
they threw in one of the most destructive fires upon us that can 
be imagined. The unfortunate man who fired his gun immedi- 
ately fell, with many others. We soon found that our breast-work 
without a ditch and embankment afforded little or no protection. 
Every exertion was used in throwing up sand by one part while 
the others were fighting, and we finally succeeded in getting our 
situation a little more secure. Our company who brought on the 
action did not come to our assistance as was expected. And what 
we had suffered from desertions, deaths, and in wounded rendered 
our number of effective men contemptible in numbers by the time 
day light appeared, but the little band could not be discouraged, 
though greatly fatigued and exhausted, as they had then been two 
nights without sleep and a long time without water or any sort of 
refreshment. After day appeared a Mexican dare not shew even 
his eye or it was [k]nocked out if only a finger it was shot off, 
and even the hair of the head would be shaved, until they became 
alarmed at our perseverance and determination and their battery 


was very nearly silenced. The morning was lowry and about eight 


oclock there came on such a heavy storm of wind and rain as is 
seldom to be met with and we were literally drownded out and 
compelled to retreat without sustaining however any injury. 
Most of the effective men took shelter on the vessel and all the 
wounded that were able made their way to the camp, of which 
number I was one, though not very serious, and but few at the 
breast-work that escaped entirely except those who fled at the onset. 
Immediately after the storm had subsided, the white flag was seen 
flying at the fort which led to a capitulation and surrender and a 
treaty [was] entered into, and on the next day they marched out 
and gave us possession and they had permition to leave the coun- 
try, which was all we wanted. 

The Garrison lost thirty two killed and a great man: ‘vounded, 
We lost seven killed in battle and three more who soon died of 
their wounds, some badly wounded and a great many slightly. Our 
company located in the drift [had] done the enemy no injury nor 
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did they receive any. Our vessel [had] done the enemy no injury 
but had one man killed and one wounded. 

Our breast-work was riddled literally to pieces and it would 
seem impossible that a man could possibly escape death who was 
behind it. Take this battle all together, and History in the most 
chivalrous times cannot equal it—the number engaged, the hurry 
in which they were called, totally undiciplined, badly armed, and 
under a heavy fire to march up cooly and deliberately within 
thirty paces of a strong fortress of disciplined troops well armed 
and very nearly double their numbers, with a determination to 
succeed, realy seems to savor more of wreckless hardihood than of 
true courage’ 

So soon as it was ascertained that the fort of Velasco was re- 
duced the commandant of Anauhuac deserted his post at night and 
fled for New Orleans and the Garrison surrendered. The people 
of the vicinity of Nacogdoches raised in arms and reduced that 
post, and finally the troops were glad to get out of the country 
and the old Padra with them. Texas was now cleared of custom- 
house officers, the military and Priesthood and we then had peace 
for a little season. Much might be said here of the acts of our 
famous Ayuntamiento of San Felipe about that time, how strongly 
they opposed us, and called us rebels, called on the militia to put 
us down ete all of which should be matters of History, but in as 
much as they could effect nothing, and their acts not very credit- 
able to themselves, I hope they may be forgotten and for ever 
buried in oblivion. It will be recollected that at this time Busta- 
menta [Bustamante] was in power in Mexico and had abandoned 
the constitution and was aiming to establish a central or military 
Government and Santa Ana was in opposition to him and batling 
for the constitution. We had declared in favor of Santa Ana, not 
that we had any choice in names for we had no more confidence 
in one Mexican than another, but we had been sworn to support 
the constitution and were willing to redeem our pledge. the fact 
is we were determined to protect ourselves from insult and injury. 
We could not be called rebels, because we were battling for our own 
constitution and too, under the Mexican flag which we had nailed 


tAccounts of the battle of Velasco have appeared in THE QUARTERLY, 
IV, 36-39; VI, 288-292. 
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fast to the mast head, with Constitution in large capitals marked 
upon it, so that it could not be mistaken. Proper representations 
having been made to the Government, things went on smoothly for 
a time. the Government found that though we were young and 
feeble, still we would not easily submit to imposition and abuse 
how specious soever might be the pretexts. Our remonstrances, 
though courteous and respectful, were bold manly and spirited, 
and calculated from our bold and dignified manner, to show to the 
Mexican Nation, that our constitutional and vested rights should 
not be infringed with impunity and that if we were not respected 
by them, that we at least respected ourselves as freemen 

The Congress of the State of Coahuila and Texas had now 
divided the country west of the Trinity into two jurisdictions and 
Brazoria was made the capital of the lower one, and in [18]33 I 
was elected the Alcalde for that jurisdiction. This was an office of 
high trust and responsibility, and rendered more particularly so 
owing to our great distance from the seat of Government of the 
state which was then located at Monclova and the Political Chief 
for the Department of Texas was located at the Town of San An- 
tonio de Bexar. The jurisdiction over which I was elected to pre- 
side was a commercial one, and business of great importance and 
involving large amounts were daily to be adjudicated and settled. 
The entire want of laws and precedents, rendered the discharge 
of the duties of that office one of ardent solicitude. I feel proud 
however to say that my administration, though one of arduous 
labor and solicitude, received from my fellow citizens that ascent 
of universal approbation, which is ever grateful to the feelings of 
a man who felt the responsibilities of the trust reposed and dis- 
charged his incumbent duties with an honest zeal commensurate 
with his abilities 

IT will remark here that immediately after Texas was rid of the 
military and before the excitement had entirely subsided, Texas 
considering herself as possessing all the prerequisites required by 
the Federal Constitution to form a state Government, had deter- 
mined to be separated from Coahuila, who had ever treated the 
colonies like a stepmother, and form a separate state Government. 
Primary meetings were called committees raised and a convention 
of all Texas met at San Felipe and framed a constitution. I was 
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elected a member to that convention but owing to indisposition 
did not attend. The Government was ably and respectfully me- 
morialized and petitioned on the subject and an agent despatched 
to Mexico to procure a ratification. He was thrown into a dun- 
geon and our memorial treated with contempt. These efforts on 
the part of the colonies had caused our own state Congress to 
treat us with a little more attention and some laws were passed for 
our benefit. Texas heretofore composed but one Department, and 
it was now divided into three as follows—the Department of 
3exar, [of] Brazos and [of] Nacogdoches each to be presided by 
a Political Chief, and in addition to the Alcaldes we were allowed 
primary judges in the several jurisdictions and also a superior 


judge possessing appellate jurisdiction. By his Excellency the 
e eS fo) d e . 


then acting Governor of the State I was commissioned the Polit- 
ical Chief for the Department of Brazos. This was the highest 
trust that could be conferred on an adopted citizen by the Con- 
stitution, and one that I had neither sought nor anticipated. 1 
entered on the duties of that office in the fall of the year [18]34. 

During all this time emmigration continued to flow in 1apidly 
and the cupidity of land speculators to increase in an equal ratio. 
The name of Empresario had long since incorporated itself with 
that of swindler, and every thing cennected with the settlement of 
the country seemed to be objects of barter and sale and speculation. 
I had allways been viewed by the speculating manja as their evil 
genius, and as being ever in opposition to their swindling inter- 
ests. They were now strong, united, unprincipled and managing, 
ruled elections and had all appointments made to suit, and be sub- 
servient to their own purposes. The office I then occupied was a 
kind of intermediate one, everything to and from the Government 
had to pass through my hands and in a great measure subject to 
my controll, hence it was necessary that they should use their com- 
bined efforts to remove me and have my place filled with a ma- 
terial which would yield more readily to their purposes as they 
had then in contemplation large and important speculations. Coa- 
huila had now become divided herself, the cities of Saltilo and 
Monclova were contending for power and each had their own Gov- 
ernor, and all was confusion. It will be recollected that Santa 
Ana by this time had succeed[ed] and put down and banished 
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Bustamenta | Bustamante] and instead of restoring the constitu- 
tion had determined on centralism. Saltilo had declared in favor 
of the plan and Monclova opposed or rather waived a declaration. 
The State Congress sat at Monclova in the spring and the land 
speculators taking advantage of the confusion went on prepared to 
buy up the Congress to sell them land and pass such laws as they 
might dictate all of which they effected without any great cost or 
trouble,t for money will do any thing with a Mexican, ; 
These things greatly incensed the Saltilians who had got no share 
of the booty and they determined to put down the Governor who 
had shared some of the benefit, and united with a few military 
troops they compelled him to desert the Capitol. All was then 
entire confusion—the Ayuntamiento was immediately convened 
and with all the pomp and parade imaginable declared the Execu- 
tive chair vacant, and immediately proceeded, in conjunction with 
a few military officers and a few bystanders, in all about fourteen 
in number, to elect a new Governor for the State, and the individ- 
ual elected was a military officer who was formally conducted to 
the Executive chair under the ringing of bells and the roar of 
artillery. The State of Coahuila and Texas then had one consti- 
tutional Governor one military Governor and one factional Gov- 
ernor all however resident in Coahuila. This really seemed like 
confounding confusion itself. 

The constitutional Governor being removed I ceased my corre- 
spondence with the Executive Department until it again seemed 
to be organized Constitutionally. About this time I wrote a piece 
called Security for Texas which I herewith transmit marked A.? 
It was hastily drawn up and thrown before the people under the 
then reigning anarchy and confusion. I would remark here that 
the convention had created a Central Committee at San Felipe 
and Sub Committees in every jurisdiction as a means of dissemi- 
nating information on any emergency as we were much scattered 
and had no mails. When this piece was thrown into circulation 
the Central Committee met in San Felipe, which however had un- 
dergone many changes in its members since its first creation, oweing 


*For an account of this land speculation, see THE QUARTERLY, X, 76-95. 
*Dated October 20, 1834, and printed in Brown, Life and Times of Henry 
Smith, 30-44. 
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to deaths removals ete and at that time were in a great mcasure 
subservient to the views of the speculating party, and as such they 
made strong opposition to my publication in one of their own 
which they circulated throughout the country, and which I here- 
with transmit marked B' I immediately replied to them in an- 
other communication which you will find marked C? which piece 
they never answered. The truth was the speculators had not com- 
pleted their business and they were determined that Texas should 
make no move until their objects were completed. The General 
fovernment not being sufficiently settled down on the new plan 
and wishing to keep the colonies lulled, the President usurped the 
power and ordered a new election for Governor and that the mil- 
itary Governor should hold his seat until the Governor elect should 
be installed. The speculating mania were in waiting to get the 
new Governor to confirm and complete their unfinished business. 
The military were not however pleased with the choice of new 
Governor and determined to oppose him. The Congress was in 
session and had appointed a Governor ad interim until the new 
one could be installed the roads were guarded by the military to 
prevent his approach to the Capitol. They finally succeeded in 
getting him there by stratagem but his reign was a very short one. 
the speculators endeavored to get him into Texas in order that 
their business could be completed. The Congress was dispersed 
the Governor overtaken and sent a prisoner to a foreign Calaboose, 
and the speculators scampered for life and fled into the colonies. 
About this time communications were received from an anonymous 
writer in the City of Mexico signed 0. P. Q. informing us that 
mischief was planned against us by Santa Ana, and that Col. Al- 
monte would soon be among us for the special purpose of spying 
out the country preparatory to operations against us, and strongly 
recommended to us to detain him as a prisoner. 

We soon found that O. P. Q. had not deceived us, Almonty ar- 
rived in Texas as we had been advised. He was however received 
and treated with every courtesy—had seen the correspondence of 
O. P. Q. but disavowed the charge, and the balance of his history 
you know from personal observation. 


*Printed in Edward, History of Texas, 31. 
*Printed in The Texas Republican (Brazoria), December 13, 1834. 
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All Government had now ceased, and Texas was like a vessel on 
the rolling billows without compass or helm, and anarchy and con- 
fusion reigned without controll. The speculating party were anx- 
ious to raise troops and rally to the rescue ef the Governor and bring 
him into Texas. In this however they were opposed for it was easy 
to fathom their motives The inhabitants were so scattered and the 
means of disseminating information so limited that it was very 
difficult for us to act in unison on any general principle. The 
Government had previously sent one company of troops which were 
stationed at the post of Anauhuac. Col. Travis having been once 
maltreated at that Garrison raised a small company of volunteers 
in the neighborhood and took them prisoners without opposition’. 
This seemed to have been done without consultation and was by 
many disapproved. Gen]. Cos was at this time recruiting an army 
at Matamoris, and at the same time endeavoring to lull the colonies 
into security by his deceitful publications and was greatly incensed 
at the reduction of Anauhuae and demanded the ringleaders in 
the matter to be given up. The act had been disapproved by many 
and excitement run very high. Myself with a number of others in 
the lower jurisdiction had determined to sustain the act, and if 
possible get up a convention. A public meeting was called a com- 
mittee appointed resolutions adopted and again by designing per- 
sons defeated and many efforts were made before we could get the 
people united on any thing definitively, and only by dint of indefat- 
igable perseverance could we succeed.? We had allready called one 
convention which proved abortive and the people seemed to dread 
the name. I therefore substituted what seemed to them a softer 
term which I have ever since regretted and that was Consultation 
in the room of Convention. Confusion jealousy and prejudices 
prevailed to a great extent and it was very difficult to get any 
thing done. We however continued our unceasing perseverance 
and raised a committee of fifteen persons entered up resolutions 
and drew up a patriotic and spirited address calling on our fel- 
low citizens to send representatives to meet us in general consul- 


For an account of Travis’ capture of Anahuac, see THe QUARTERLY, 
II, 22-26. and IV, 199-202. 

*For an account of the efforts to call a convention, see Publications of 
the Southern History Association, V, 464-474. 
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tation at a point and time designated. To not be disappointed 
we despatched at our own expense confidential agents to every 
jurisdiction in Texas, and our plan was concurred in by all of the 
jurisdictions. During this time Genl. Cos had entered Texas with 
his army and taken post at Bexar, and before the consultation met 
we had an army in the field and Bexar was besieged. The con- 
sultation met passed many decrees necessary to the sustentation 
of the army—closed the land offices, which had become corrupt, 
decreed that a Convention should be called with powers to form 
a constitution, and created a provisional Government to act in the 
interim in conformity with the organic law which was adopted. 
I was elected Governor of the provisional Government. There 
was also a Lieutenant Governor and a Legislative Council, and 
Jen]. Sam Houston was at the same time elected commander in 
chief of the army. The reduction of Goliad and Bexar and the 
circumstances connected with it are known to you and need not 
be recited. 

The provisional Government went on harmoniously until the 
Mexican troops were driven out of Texas. 

The speculating faction found me as their evil genius still in 
their way, and things had now become sufficiently quiet for them to 
commence their operations in some way or other, and allways in 
the habit of controlling the authorities to suit their purposes, and 
having bribed the congress the vear before, determined to controll 
the provisional Government to suit their own unprincipled and 
corrupt purposes. They had conspired against the commander in 
chief and determined to have the army headed by a man to suit 
their own purposes. There was nothing of patriotism in the way, 
it was all sordid self interest. They had collected themselves into 
a mob, that is, their minions, subs, and understrappers, and threat- 
ened to mob the Council, until by degrees the members vacated 
their seats until they had not a lawful quorum. this was what 
they wanted a bare quorum and no more. they had no wish to 
break up the Council entirely, for they wanted to use them. There 
was unfortunately but few practical men at that time in the body, 





‘The resolutions and address are printed in Publications of the Southern 
History Association, VII, 200-206. 
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and they from a natural predisposition were easily corrupted’. 
Whether they had received a bribe in money or vain promises | 
am not advised, but that fhey had become basely corrupt I have no 
doubt, for I had many and strong proofs of the fact It is not 
necessary to say here what their objects were. I could allwavs 
anticipate and often defeated them, before they were matured. 
They had now concentrated their strong forces about the Council, 
the business [being] all done by the lobby members, exceptions 
taken by me amounted to nothing, the power was concentrated 
against me and my office was but nominal. They were attempt- 
ing to swindle the Government out of two or three hundred thou- 
sand dollars by false commissions, with many other base and un- 
reasonable acts. They were determined to have controll of the 
army and passed an ordina[n]ce confering unlimited power on 
one individual as a general army agent and commissioned another 
to the command. The general agent was to have also the controll 
of the Navy and in fact, of the whole Government. I well knew 
as an officer I would be screened from censure by taking honest 
exceptions to these measures, but I was as well assured that I 
would be over ruled, and the country situated as it then was, would 
be greatly injured. I therefore determined to strike at the root 
of all the evil at once, and either dissol¥e the Council, or paralize 
them until the convention would meet. I was influenced to this. 
from the most pure and patriotic motives, as I had no interests to 
subserve other than what I deemed to be, the true interests of 
the country. Their conduct had been bad, and could not be jus- 
tified or paliated, and I accordingly sent them one of the most 
severe and cutting communications* that was perhaps, ever ad- 
dressed to a deliberative body. This communication was put under 
a sealed envelope and addressed to a secret session, with a polite 
note to their president informing him that the enveloped commu- 
nication was intended for a secret session, and to call one for that 
purpose. I am proud however to say, that there were but three 


In connection with the following remarks about the General Council 
should be read W. Roy Smith, “The Quarrel between Governor Smith 
and the Provisional Government of the Republic,” in THE QUARTERLY, 
V, 269-346: and Brown, Life and Times of Henry Smith. 

*Dated January 9, 1836, and printed in Journal of the Proceedings of 
the Gencral Council, etc., 290-293. 
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members that I at that time, suspected for down right corruption, 
but the others not being practical men, were easily led astray. At 
the same time I sent in this communication, I served all of the un- 
suspected ones with a private note couched in kind and deckerous 
[decorous|] language informing them what I had done and that 
they were not included or aimed at in the communication. The 
faction was deceived, I had detained all their important ordi- 
na[n]ces in the Executive office and instead of sending them back 
with my objections as they had expected, I sent in this communi- 
cation. They discovered that their deep laid plans and favorite 
projects were blasted and they became quite infuriated. All they 
could then do was to try and break me down, both with the people 
and the army. They tore open the seals of secrecy published the 
document to the world with a long written tissue of falsehood, 
made another Governor, Mexican like, and notified me that I was 
removed from office, and then preferred many heavy charges with 
a notice that if I did not appear and plead that all would be taken 
for confessed ete ete. They endeavored to make as much con- 
fusion as possible. It however had very little effect with [the] 
public. I published a short communication to the public marked 
D'. and am proud to say however great may have been my error, 
that both army and peopte were on my side. The troops stationed 
at the post of Bexar became infuriated at the conduct of the Coun- 
cil called a meeting and addressed a communication to the new 
Governor and Council couched in terms of hold and manly decla- 
mation informing them that they would not recognize their author- 
ity and concluded by resolutions condemnatory of their procecd- 
ings and that they would sustain me with their arms—copies of 
which were sent to the new Governor and Council and also en- 
closed to me copies addressed to each of the editors of newspapers 
which were then published in Texas.?, T however suppressed the 
publication, and as they had beged permition to come to San 
Felipe to give me protection as they had understood they were en- 
deavoring to organize a mob against me, I was compelled to send 
an agent forthwith, to quiet them and prevent their march to the 


*Dated January 22, 1836, and printed in Brown, Life and Times of 
Henry Smith, 257-264. 
*See Appendix I, pp. 55-58. 
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Capitol. Notwithstanding they were using every means in their 
power to raise a mob against me, the people in the various sections 
of the country had notified me, that they were ever ready to obey 
any call that I might think proper to make on them, and as such 
I feared the consequences which might result to the country from 
the uncontrolled conduct of an infuriated soldiery. The faetion 
had done and continued to do every thing in their power against 
ine, even to personal insult and abuse, and I at the same time using 
every means within my power to restrain the people and soldiery 
from inflicting upon them, that punishment which their crimes 
justly merited. I was well aware of the situation of the country— 
that we were in a state of rude nature a number of vague loose 
individuals, tied together by no compact, and that necessity re- 
quired the sacrifice of all personal ambition, to the promotion of 
the public good. The situation of the country then was truly 
critical, Want of union on the part of the general mass was taken 
advantage of by the unprincipled speculators who were linked to- 
gether for evil purposes. Whilst men are linked together they 
easily and speedily communicate the alarm of any evil design. 
They are enabled to fathom it with common counsel, and to op- 
pose it with united strength. Whereas, when they lie dispersed, 
without concert, or discipline, communication is uncertain, coun- 
sel difficult, and resistance impracticable. Where men are not 
acquainted with each others principles, nor experienced in each 
others talents, nor at all practiced in their mutual habitudes and 
dispositions, by joint efforts in business, no personal confidence, no 
friendship, no common interest subsisting among them, it is evi- 
dently impossible that they can act a public part with uniformity, 
perseverance, or efficacy. In a connexion, the most inconsider- 
able man, by adding to the weight of the whole, has his value and 
his use; out of it, the greatest talents are wholly unserviceable to 
the public. No man, who is not inflamed by vain glory into en- 
thusiasm, can flatter himself that his single, unsupported, desul- 
tory, unsystematic endeavors are of power to defeat the subtle de- 
signs and united cabals of ambitious and unprincipled factionists. 
When bad men combine, the good must associate; else they will fall, 
one by one, an unpitied sacrifice in a contemptible struggle. 

It is not enough, in a situation of trust in the commonwealth, 
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that a man means well to his country—it is not enough that in his 
single person he never did an evil act, but always acted according 
to his consicence, and even harangued against every design which 
he apprehended to be prejudicial to the interests of his country. 
This innoxious and ineffectual character, that seems formed upon 
a plan of apology and disculpation, falls miserably short of the 
mark of public duty. That duty demands and requires, that what 
is right should not only be made known, but made prevalent, that 
what is evil should not only be detected, but defeated. When the 
public man omits to put himself in a situation of doing his duty 
with effect, it is an omition that frustrates the purposes of his 
trust, allmost as much as if he had formally betrayed it. It is 
surely no very rational account of a mans life, that he has allways 
acted right, but has taken special care to act in such a manner, 
that his endeavours could not possibly be productive of any conse- 
quence. Where duty renders a critical situation a necessary one, 
it is our business, if possible, to keep free from the evils attendant 
upon it; and not to fly from the situation itself. I did not, nor 
could I, be driven from the situation assigned to me, but kept my 
post and redoubled my dilligence and kept the faction at bay until 
the convention met, when I formally entered my protest marked 
E’. 

I will remark here that the Mexican Governor which the 
speculators had been so anxious to get on to Texas, and who had 
been thrown into a foreign calaboose, had by some means or other 
escaped and shortly after my inauguration made his appearance at 
San Felipe, with his secretary, confessor, and escorted by a Colonel 
and full company of cavalry well equipped. The speculating fac- 
tion hailed him as Governor, and they used every means to put 
him in possession of the Executive chair. He was notified how- 
ever, that notwithstanding he had been the Constitutional Gov- 
ferno|r of the State of Coahuila and Texas, that he had been un- 
able to sustain himself in the Gubernatorial chair and that he 
could not now be recognized as the Govr. of Texas. The party 
found they could not sueceed and his Excellency retired. Much 
might be said on this subject, but it would only serve to disgust 
and sicken the mind, at the base and unprincipled conduct of the 


*See Appendix IT, pp. 58-73. 
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parties concerned. From the time that the consultation adjourned, 
in the month of November, until the convention met on the first 
of March was certainly the most difficult and critical time that 
Texas has ever experienced. Many plans were concocted and aimed 
at, which if carried into effect, would have proved, not only in- 
jurious but ruinous in their effects to the prospects of the country. 
1 was well aware of all this, and did not pursue, so far as I was 
individually concerned, what would be termed a politic, but a 
patriotic course, and this the peculiar and critical situation of the 
country at that time required. All of the misfortunes which have 
befallen us—the massacres of Bexar and Goliad, can be fairly 
traced back as having originated from that corrupt source, and 
still most of those base scoundrels live and continue to exercise 
their baleful influence in the public affairs of the Nation. The 
troops at the post of Bexar, particularly, were restive and clamor- 
ous, and anxious to have an opportunity to make a public example 
of the ring leaders of that unprincipled faction, and only awaited 
my assent to do so. I used every possible remonstrance and suc- 
ceeded in keeping them quiet and preventing their march to the 
Capitol, and this my dear sir I have long since regretted, and con- 
sider it as the greatest error of my past life.’ 


APPENDIX 
I 
BEXAR RESOLUTIONS? 


At a large and respectable meeting of the citicens and soldiers 
of this place, held this 26th day of January 1836, to take into con- 
sideration the recent movements at San Felipe, J. C. Neill® was 
called to the chair, and H. J. Williamson appointed secretary. The 
object of the meeting having been stated by the chair, on motion 
of Col. J. B. Bonham, a committee of seven was appointed to draft 


The document ends here without signature. 

"This document bears the original signatures of the chairman and sec- 
retary of the meeting, but is written by some unknown hand. It is 
found among the Lamar Papers. 

‘Commandant, of the post of Bexar, 
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a preamble and resolutions for the consideration of the meeting; 
whereupon the following were appointed by the chair. 
Chairman of Committee J. B. Bonham. 
Jas. Bowie. 
G. B. Jameson. 
Doctor Pollard. 
Jesse Badgett. 
J. W. Seguin. 
Don Gaspar Flores. 
Preamble. 


Whereas, we have been informed from an undoubted messenger 
that the Executive Council and its President, a subordinate and 
auxiliary department of the government, have usurped the right 
of impeaching the governor, who, (if we would imitate the wise 
institutions of the land of Washington) can only be impeached by 
a body set forth in the constitution, which constitution must have 
been established by the people through their representatives assem- 
bled in general convention. Moreover, the said council and its 
president, whose powers are defined to aid the governor in fulfill- 
ing the measures and objects adopted by the general consultation, 
have taken it upon themselves to annul the measures of the said 
general consultation. They are about to open the land offices, 
which were temporarily closed until a general convention of the 
people should take place, thereby opening a door to private specu- 
lation, at the expense of the men who are serving their country in 
the field. Moreover the said council have improperly used, and 
appropriated to their own purposes a FIVE HUNDRED DOL- 
LAR LOAN, from a generous and patriotic citizen of the United 
States intended to pay the soldiers in the garrison of Bexar. 
Moreover, that private and designing men are, and have been em- 
barrassing the governor, the legitimate officer of the government, 
by usurping, contrary to all notions of order and good government, 
the right of publicly and formally instructing and advising the 
governor and the people on political, civil and institutional mat- 
ters subject. Moreover, that a particular individual has gone so 
far as to issue a proclamation on the state of public affairs, and to 
invite volunteers to join him as the commander of the Matamoros 
expedition, when that particular individual must have known that 
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General Houston the commander in chief of all the land forces in 
the service of Texas, has been ordered by the government to take 
command of that expedition. This particular individual is also 
fully aware, that all officers under the commander in chief are 
elected by the volunteers themselves, and that therefore there was 
neither room nor necessity for another appointment by the coun- 
cil. Still, in the possession of these facts, he has issued his procla- 
mation, and continues to aid all those who are embarrassing the 
executive. Therefore, be it Resolved 1st That 
we will support his Excellency Governor Smith in his unyielding 
and patriotic efforts to fulfill the duties, and to preserve the dig- 
nity of his office, while promoting the best interests of the country 
and people, against all usurpations and the designs of selfish and 
interested individuals. 

Resolved 2nd That all attempts of the president and members 
of the executive council, to annul the acts of, or to embarrass the 
officers appointed by the general convention, are deemed by this 
meeting, as anarchical assumptions of power to which we will not 
submit. 

tesolved 3rd That we invite a similar expression of sentiment 
from the army under Genl Houston, and throughout the country 
generally. 

Resolved 4th That the conduct of the president and members 
of the Executive Council in relation to the FIVE HUNDRED 
DOLLAR LOAN, for the liquidation of the claims of the soldiers 
of Bexar, is in the highest degree criminal and unjust. Yet under 
treatment however illiberal and ungrateful, we cannot be driven 
from the Post of Honor and the sacred cause of freedom. 

Resolved 5th That we do not recognize the illegal appointments 
of agents and officers, made by the president and members of the 
Executive Council in relation to the Matamoros Expedition; since 
their power does not extend further than to take measures and to 
make appointments for the public service with the sanction of the 
governor. 

Resolved 6th That the Governor Henry Smith will please to ac- 
cept the gratitude of the army at this Station, for his firmness in 
the execution of his trust, as well as for his patriotic exertions in 


our behalf. 
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Resolved 7th That the Editors of the Brazoria Gazette, the Nac- 
ogdoches Telegraph, and the San Felipe Telegraph be requested, 
and they are hereby requested to publish the proceeding of this 
meeting. 

Bexar, January 26th 1836 
Signed J. C. Neill Prs 
| Superscription :] H J Williamson Scty. 
Ed. of Brazoria Gazette (or 
Texas Republican) 
Brazoria 
Texas 


II 
PROTEST? 


of the Governor of Texas against the recent unconstitutional, or 
illegal proceedings of the General Council— 

To the honorable the President and members, Representatives of 
the free and sovereign people of Texas in General Convention as- 
sembled. 

Gentlemen. 

It appears by the published proceedings of the General Council 
of the provisional Govt. of Texas under date of the 11th of January 
1836, that a certain article of private correspondence, addressed to 
a secret session of that body, from the Executive Department, on 
which the following preamble and resolutions has been predicated, 
‘Thas been published] and become of record in the public Journals 
of that body,? which renders the present appeal necessary from the 
Executive Department, over which I have had the honor to pre- 
side: Which preamble and resolution reads as follows* 


Your special committee to whom was referred the communica- 
tion of Governor Smith report. That they are unable to express 


*This document is in Governor Smith’s handwriting and bears his 
signature at the end. It is undated. In all probability it is the copy 
cited above as marked E; it bears this endorsement: “Documents pre- 
sented by Gov. Smith.” 

*Printed in Journal of the Proceedings of the General Council, ete., 
290-293. 


"Thid., 294-295. 
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any other views to this House, than indignation at language so re- 
pulsive to every moral feeling of an honorable man, and astonish- 
ment that this community could have been so miserably deceived 
in selecting for ihe high office of Governor a man whose language 
and conduct prove his early habits of association to have been 
vulgar and depraved, and his present disposition that of a disor- 
ganizer and tyrant; that they repel the infamous charges prefered 
against this Council, and its members, as false and untrue in 
every part, and contemn the style and language as low black- 
guardly, and vindictive, and in every way unworthy of, and dis- 
graceful to the officer whence it emanated, and as an outrageous 
libel on the body to whom it is addressed ; and therefore advise the 
return of the paper with the following resolutions: 

1 Resolved, that the members of the Genl Council are the im- 
mediate representatives of the sovereign people, and are charged 
with the safety of the country and amenable only to the people for 
the faithful discharge of their duties. 

2 Resolved, That each member individually, and as a body 
collectively, will sustain at all hazards, the dignity of this Govt. 
and the rights of the good citizens of Texas whom they have the 
honor to represent. 

3. Resolved that Henry Smith Governor of the Provisional 

Government of Texas, be ordered forthwith to cease the functions 
of his office, and be held to answer to the Genl. Council upon cer- 
tain charges and specifications, prepared against him, agreeably 
to the provisions of the 4 section of the Federal Constitution of 
Mexico of 1824, and the 11 article of the organic law of the Pro- 
visional Govt of Texas as adopted in Convention on the 13 Novr. 
A D 1835, and that a copy of the said charges and specifications 
be furnished to the Govr. Henry Smith within twenty four hours 
from this time. 
' 4 Resolved that the secretary of the Executive be forthwith 
notified of these resolutions, and that he be held responsible to the 
Genl Council of the Provisional Government of Texas, for every 
and all records, documents and archives of his office. 

5 Resolved. That the Treasurer, Commanding Genl. foreign 
agents, and all other officers of this Govt., be notified of the sus- 
pension of Henry Smith, of the powers and functions of Governor, 
by the representatives of the people of Texas in Gen]. Council as- 
sembled ; and that they and every of them, hold themselves respec- 
tively subject to the orders and directions of the Lien:enant Govr. 
and to the Gen]. Council aforesaid. 

6 Resolved. That a committee be appointed to draft an ad- 
dress to the people of Texas, setting forth the circumstances and 
reasons which compell their representatives in Genl. Council. 
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Signed R. R. Royal Chairman and unanimously adopted by the 
Council, and the address' signed by John McMullin as president 
pro tem of the Council and ten others as members, two of whom 


were from the same jurisdiction contrary to the organic law, and 
one who had received a commission by which he was rendered in- 
eligible as a member of the Council by the ordinance in such’ cases 
made and provided, leaving but eight members eligible to the 
council, when at the same time it required thirteen to form a 
quorum to do business. 

Having had the honor, through the voluntary suffrages of the 
Texian people, by their representatives in Convention assembled, 
to fill the office of Governor of Texas, during the provisional or- 
ganization; it is clearly evident, as my name is incorporated in 
the above resolutions, that the censure they inflict, was intended 
and directly aimed at myself. Without notice, unheard and un- 
tried, I thus find myself charged on the records of the Genl Coun- 
cil, and in a form hitherto unknown in the History of Republican 
Governments with the high crime of violating the laws and con- 
stitution of the country. 

It can seldom be necessary for any Department of the Govt. 
when assailed in conversation, or debate, or by the strictures of the 
press, or of popular assemblies, to step out of its ordinary path, 
for the purpose of vindicating its conduct, or of pointing out any 
irregularity or injustice in the manner of the attack. But when 
the Chief Magistrate is, by one of the co-ordinate branches of 
the Government, in its official capacity, in a public manner 
and by its recorded sentence, but without precedent, competent 
authority, or just cause, declared guilty of a breach of the laws 
and constitution, it is due to his station, to public opinion, and to 
a proper self respect, that the officer thus denounced should 
promptly expose the wrong which has been done. 

In the present case moreover, there is even a stronger necessity 
for a fair and proper vindication. Even admitting the right of 
the Council to impeach, try, and depose the Governor. Their act 
in the present case would have been illegal and arbitrary for want 
of a constitutional quorum. But it is evident and clear that no 
such right exists, or is guaranteed, by the organic law The oath 


‘Journal of the Proceedings of the General Council, ete., 297-302. 
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prescribed, requiring the Governor, as a special duty, so far as in 


him lies, to protect and keep inviolate the constitution, or organic 
law, which would indeed, have resulted from the very nature of his 
office, but by expressing it in the official oath, or affirmation, shews 
the importance which the framers of that instrument attached to 
it by giving it a peculiar solemnity and force. Bound to the per- 
formance of this duty by the oath I have taken, by the strongest 
obligations of gratitude to the Texian people, and by the ties which 
unite my every earthly interest, with the welfare and prosperity of 
my country; and perfectly convinced that the publication of the 
correspondence, and passage of the resolutions were not only a breach 
of faith, but unwarranted and entirely unauthorized by the or- 
ganic law, and in many respects repugnant to its provisions, and 
subversive of the rights secured by it to other co-ordinate Depart- 
ments. I deem it an imperitive duty to maintain the supremacy 
of that secred instrument, and the immunities of the Depart- 
ment intrusted to my care, by all means consistent with my own 
lawful powers, with the rights of others, and with the genius of 
Republican institutions. To this end I have caused this my solemn 
Protest against the aforesaid proceedings to be recorded in the 
Executive office, and now tender it to the Honorable the President 
and representatives of the people of Texas in General Convention 
assembled, with a request that by an act of their body they order it 
to be enrolled and entered on the Journals of the General Council 
of Texas. 

It is alike due to the subject, to the Convention, to the Council, 
and to the people of Texas generally, that the views which I have 
taken of the proceedings refered to, and which compell me to re- 
gard them in the light in which I do, should be exhibited at length, 
and with the freedom and firmness which are required by an occur- 
rence so peculiar so dangerous and unprecedented. 

Under the law creating a provisional Government for Texas, 
the powers and functions of the several Departments of the Govt. 
and their responsibilities for violation or neglect of duty are clearly 
defined or result by necessary inference. 

The Legislative power, subject to the qualified negative of the 
Governor, is vested in the General Council composed of one mem- 
ber from each Jurisdiction of Texas requiring two thirds of the 
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whole number elect to form a quorum competent to pass any ordi- 
nance or resolution. The Executive power is vested exclusively in 
the Governor, except that in the conclusion of treaties and in ap- 
pointments to office he is to act with the advice and consent of the 
Council, and holding also the commissioning power exclusively, I 
deem he has the right to except to appointments made by the Genl 
Council holding in all cases a qualified negative on their acts. He 
is also made commander in chief of the army and Navy. The 
judicial branch of the Govt. under the present provisional organ- 
ization is but nominal. The Commander in Chief of the army 
having originated from the same source, with some qualifications, 
forms a coordinate branch also of the provisional Govt. And as 
it respects the impeachment of the Govr. under the existing organ- 
ization, I consider the General Council as possessing the accusatory 
power by preferring specifications and charges, and the representa- 
tives of the people in Convention assembled, the legitimate triers. 
But although for the special purposes which have been mentioned, 
there is an occasional intermixture of the powers of the different 
Departments, vet with these exceptions, each of the three Depart- 
ments is independent of the others in its sphere of action; and 
when it deviates from that sphere, is not responsible to the others, 
further than it is expressly made so by the Constitution, or organic 
law. In every other respect each of them is the coequal of the 
other two, and all are the servants of the Texian people, without 
power or fight to control or censure each other in the service of 
their common superior, save only in the manner und to the degree 
which that superior has prescribed. 

The responsibilities of the Governor are numerous and weighty. 
He.is liable to impeachment for high crimes and misdemeanors, 
and on due conviction subject to removal from office, and perpet- 
ual disqualification: for as the law now stands his punishment is 
not clearly defined, and must be drawn from inference or subject 
alone to the decision of his triers. And notwithstanding such con- 
viction, he may be endicted and punished according to law. He 
is also liable to the private action of any party who may have been 
injured by his illegal mandates or instructions, in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as the humblest functionary. In ad- 
dition to the responsibilities which may thus be enforced by im- 
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peachment, criminal prosecution, or suit at law, he is also account- 
able at the bar of public opinion, for every act of his administra- 
tion. Subject only to the restraints of Truth and Justice; the 
free people of Texas have the undoubted right, as individuals, or 
collectively, orally, or in writing, at such times and in such lan- 
guage and form, as they may think proper, to discuss his official con- 
duct, and to express and promulgate their opinions concerning it. 
These are considered and believed to be the proper and only modes, 
in which the Governor of the Provisional Govt. of Texas, is to be 
held accountable for his official conduct. 

Tested by these principles, the resolutions of the Council are 
wholly unauthorised by the organic law, and in derrogation of its 
entire spirit. They assume that the Council as a Department of 
the Government may for the purposes of a public censure, create 
excitement and breed disorganization and confusion for the pur- 
poses of promoting vile injurious and vindictive party strife, and 
promoting the injurious and unlawful views of individuals, to the 
manifest injury of the public good. And by passing such public 
censure, and by such unlawful injurious and disorganizing pro- 
ceeding, vainly attempting to cover their own faithless and fraudu- 
lent acts as will abundantly appear in certain specifications and 
charges prefered against various members of that body, but by far 
too prolix to be incorporated in this instrument. And as it will 
evidently appear on a refference to the organic law that the Gov- 
ernor is subject to no such responsibility: and in no part of that 
instrument is any such power conferred on the Genl. Council. 

The justice of these conclusions will be illustrated and confirmed 
by a brief analysis of the powers of the Council, and a comparison 
of their recent proceedings with those powers. 

The functions assigned by the organic law to the Council are 
in their nature either Legislative or Judicial. It is only in the 


exercise of their judicial powers when sitting as a court for the 
trial of impeachments, that the Council is expressly authorized and 
necessarily required to consider, and decide, upon the conduct of 
their own President, one of their own members, or other public 
officer. And then by their proper Legislative action recommend 
to the Governor by their condemnatorv sentence a dismissal of the 
individual from office. Whose duty it is in the regular discharge 
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of his Executive functions to carry into effect, as will clearly appear 
in the 11th article of the organic law But to do this they must 
have a constitutional quorum of their body present. ‘To dismiss 
their President, one of their own body or other public functionary, 
their constitutional right to do so, is cheerfully conceded. But to 
declare the Executive office vacant, without the casualties having 
happened, contemplated by law, deposing or attempting to depose 
the legitimate Governor as expressed in said Resolutions, is on 
the part of the Council clearly an outrage unauthorised by the or- 
ganic law, which they were solemnly sworn to support. 

The whole phraseology and sense of the preamble and resolu- 
tions seem to be judicial. Their only essence, true character, and 
only practical effect, are to be found in the conduct which they 
charge upon the Governor, and the judgment which they pronounce 
on that conduct. But nowhere do they set forth the reasons which 
induced the Message from the Executive Department addressed to 
a secret session, that called forth from the Council those resolu- 
tions. The message refered to I am willing to admit, was couched 
in language uncourteous and severe, repulsive in its character, and 
keen and pointed in its remarks, but was not more so than I deemed 
the occasion required, as wil] be clearly manifested by a retference 
to the specifications and charges before alluded to. And in as 
much as the members of the Council was acting as public func- 
tionaries, I was bound to presume would by their oaths, be com- 
pelled, to act in good faith, I had no right to expect that document 
would ever meet the public eye. It will be found on examination of 
the organic law, that the Council were limited, both in their powers 
and duties. In the 3rd article of that law their powers and duties 
are clearly defined, which reads as follows. “The duties of the 
Genl. Council shall be to devise ways and means, to advise and 
assist the Governor in the discharge of his functions.” Acting in 
their Legislative capacity as the divisers of ways and means, the 
Governor does, clearly, by law, hold a qualified negative over all 
their legislative action, and none of their acts can become laws, or 
valid, without his concurrence or approval. It is evident and 
clear, that no legislative action on the part of the Council could 
remove the Governor from office, or lawfully interfear or conflict 
with him in the discharge of his Executive functions. The Coun- 
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cil, by inference or construction of law, under Republican princi- 
ples, I am willing to admit, should possess the accusatory power, 
and as such, I have acknowledged the receipt of the specifications 
and charges which they have prefered against me; but the people 
of Texas, by their representatives in General Convention assem- 
bled, and from whom I emanated, I recognize as my peers, and 
legitimate triers; and to whatever decision they may think proper 
to make, I bow in humble submission. “To advise and assist the 
In what way advise 


; 


Governor in the discharge of his functions.’ 
and assist the Governor in the discharge of his functions? Clearly 
by their legislative action, by placing the means at his disposition 
to aid and assist him in the constitutional discharge of his Exec- 
utive functions, as the exigencies of the country might require. 
It will be discovered on a perusal of the 3rd article of the organic 
law, as alluded to, that the Governor and Council, as co-ordinate 
branches of the provisional Govt. cooperate together for the pro- 
tection of the public good. The Governor possessing the right of 
veto, on all of their legislative action. But in no part of that ar- 
ticle, which prescribes the duties of the Council, will it appear 
that the Governor was bound to advise with them, without he 
thought proper. It will no where be found in the organic law, 
that they were otherwise, than by legislative action, made his con- 
trollers—that they were not made by law his Constitutional ad- 
visers, without whose consent, he could not act; but each depart- 
ment bound to discharge their own duties, with the qualification 
before alluded to, each independent of the other, as before stated. 
Each could recommend to the other, the passage or adoption of 
measures; but possessed no compulsory powers except such as are 
defined in the organic law The duties of the Council, as will ap- 
pear on an examination of the said article, defining them, shews 
that they were limited and confined to certain objects, that the 
bounds were set, over which they were not permitted to pass— 
that their continued presence in the Council Hall is no where 
rendered necessary—that after performing all the essential duties 
designated in the law which created them, an adjournment of that 
body, by the supreme Executive authority, who by that notice of 
adjournment, acknowledges that for the present, he needs neither, 
their legislative action, or assistance as counselors, renders such 
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adjournment neither injurious to the individuals or to the public. 
In as much as they were at the same time notified that if the 
emergencies of the country required it, that they would be imme- 
diately convened by proclamation. The right in the Governor to 
adjourn that body, without their co-operation or consent is no 
where expressly given in the organic law, nor is it any where 
forbidden. On an investigation of the article above alluded to, 
it will clearly appear that the Genl Council could do nothing with- 
out the sanction of the Executive Department. And on examina- 
tion of the ordinances passed by them, it will be seen that every- 
thing contemplated by the organic law has been acted on by that 
body, long before their adjournment, and many also of a disor- 


ganizing and injurious tendency, for which they had no warrant. 
And being well satisfied that their presence in the Council Hall 
would be productive of no good to the public, but daily increasing 
the public debt; and being well satisfied that base intrigue and 
corruption had become the ruling passion of that body, induced 
me to pursue the course of which the Council so much complains, 
and for which they passed, and acted on the resolutions alluded 


to. As a public officer I was well aware, that I could screen my- 
self from public censure, by taking honest exceptions to all of their 
acts, having an evil and injurious tendency. I was also well sat- 
isfied, that by intrigue and management, that the Genl. Council 
had concentrated so much power over the Executive Department, 
that the Governor would be rendered as powerless as he would be 
useless—the shadow of authority after the substance had departed. 

It will be seen on examination of the 4th article of the organic 
law, defining the powers of the Governor ete which reads as fol- 
lows 

“The Governor for the time being, and during the existance of 
the Provisional Government, shall be clothed with full and ample 
Executive powers; and shall be commander in chief of the army 
and Navy. and of all the military forces for Texas, by sea and 
land.” 

The law certainly would not be thus full and positive, if it were 
intended, that he should be trammeled in the discharge of those 
functions by the dictates of an unstable and fluctuating Council. 
Pursuing that article throughout in its proper spirit, it will clearly 
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appear, that the Council could have no controll over the Governor 
in the discharge of his Executive functions, or as commander in 
chief of the army and Navy, any further than their Legislative 
action was necessary to place the proper means at his disposition. 
After enumerating all the powers delegated to the Governor, the 
article concludes as follows. “And that the Governor be clothed 
with all these, and all other powers, which may be thought neces- 
sary by the Gen] Council, calculated to aid and protect the country 
from her enemies.” So that it evidently appears, that all the 
powers delegated by the organic law to the Governor was clearly 
under his own immediate controll, but if circumstances should 
render it necessary to use extraordinary powers, he was not per- 
mitted, without proper concurrence of the Council To shew the 
inconsistency and illegality of the action of the Council as set forth 
in their resolutions, even admitting them to be the competent 
tribunal, before whom the Governor could be tried on impeach- 
ment: Their conduct if not highly criminal, will clearly shew 
illiberality and want of principle. As the first intimation to the 
accused is their resolutions containing his condemnatory sentence. 
Thus converting themselves into accusers, witnesses, counsel, and 
judges, and prejudge the whole case. Thus presenting the appall- 
ing spectacle, in a free Government, of judges going through a 
labored preparation for an impartial hearing and decision by a 
previous exparte investigation, and sentence against the supposed 
offender. It is the policy of our benign system of jurisprudence 
to secure in all criminal proceedings, and even in the most trivial 
litigations, a fair, unprejudiced, and impartial trial. And surely 
it cannot he less important that such a trial should be secured to 
the highest officer of the Government. And it is not too much to 
sav of the whole of these proceedings, that if they shall be approved 
and sustained by an intelligent people, then will that great con- 
test with arbitrary power, which had established in statutes, in 
bills of rights, in sacred charters and in constitutions of Govern- 
ment, the right of everv citizen to notice before trial, to a hearing 
before conviction, and to an impartial tribunal for deciding on the 
charge, have been waged in vain. But the evil tendency of the 
particular doctrine adverted to, though sufficiently serious, would 


be as nothing in comparison with the pernicious consequences which 
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would inevitably flow from the approbation and allowance by the 
People, and the practice of the Council of the unconstitutional 
power of arraigning, censuring, and attempting to depose the Ex- 


ecutive, even by force, in the manner recently resorted to by the 
Counci]. Such proceedings are eminently calculated to unsettle 
the foundations of the Government; to disturb the harmonious 
action of its different Departments; and to break down the checks 
and balances by which the wisdom of its framers sought to ensure 
its stability and usefulness. 

The honest differences of opinion which occasionally exist, be- 
tween the Governor and Council, in regard to matters in which 
both are obliged to participate are sufficiently embarrassing. But 
if the course recently adopted by the Council shall hereafter be pur- 
sued, it is not only obvious, that the harmony of the relations be- 
tween the Governor and Council will be destroyed, but that other 
zraver effects will ultimately ensue. If the censures and conduct 
of the Council be submitted to by the Governor, the confidence of 
the people in his ability and virtue will be impaired, and the char- 
acter and usefulness of his administration will soon be at an end, 
and the real power of the Government will fall into the hands 
of a body ever changeable and fluctuating and who from that cir- 
cumstance feel but little responsibility, not elected directly by the 
people, and not to them directly accountable. If on the other 
hand, the illegal censures and conduct of the Council should be 
resisted by the Governor, collisions and angry controversies would 
inevitably ensue, discreditable in their progress, and in the end 
compelling the people to adopt the conclusion, either that their 
Chief Magistrate was unworthy of their respect or that the Council 
was chargeable with calumny and injustice. Either of these re- 
galts would impair public confidence in the system of Government, 
an.! lead to serious alterations of its frame work, or to the practi- 
cal abandonment of some of its provisions. The resolutions of the 
Council removing the Governor from office, and their subsequent 
notice, accompanied with their specifications and charges, that if 
he did not appear in three days and plead to the charges before 
that body, that the trial would go on exparte before the Council. 
First clearly shewing by the passage of their resolutions, that their 
condemnatory sentence had allready been passed against him, by 
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tiat body, who usurped the authority to become his constitutional 
iriers. It is clearly evident however, that they possessed no such 
authority, and it is only necessary to look at the condition in 
which the Council and Governor have been placed, by this pro- 
ceeding to perceive its utter incompatibility with the provisions 
and the spirit of the organic law, and the plainest dictates of com- 
mon sense, humanity and justice. 

The resolutions at all events shews clearly by their passage by a 
unanimous vote of the Council, that the Governor is considered by 
that body guilty of an impeachable offence. As such it is spread 
upon the Journals of the Council—published to the nation, and 
to the World—made part of our enduring archives—and incorpo- 
rated in the History of the age. The punishment of removal from 
office and future disqualification does not it is true follow this de- 
cision, because they were not the constitutional triers. But the 
moral influence of a solemn declaration by the unanimous vote of 
that body, that the accused is guilty of the offence charged upon 
him, has been as effectually secured as if the like declaration had 
been made upon an impeachment, expressed in the same terms 
Whether the resolutions expressly alledge that the assumption of 
power and authority, which they condemn, was intentional and 
corrupt, is no answer to the preceding view of their character and 
effect. The act thus condemned, necessarily implies volition and 
design in the individual to whom it is imputed, and being unlaw- 
ful in its character, the legal conclusion is, that it was prompted 
by improper motives, and committed with an unlawful intent. 
The charge is not of a mistake in the exercise of supposed powers, 
but of the assumption of power not confered by the constitution 
and laws, but in derrogation of both, and nothing is suggested to 
excuse or palliate the turpitude of the act. In the absence of any 
such excuse or palliation, there is only room for one inference, and 
that is, that the intent was unlawful and corrupt. Besides the 
resolutions not only contains no mitigating suggestion, but on the 
contrary, it holds up the act complained of as justly obnoxious to 
censure and reprobation: and thus as distinctly stamps it with 
impurity of motive as if the strongest epithets had been used. 
The judgement of Guilty, by one of the co-ordinate branches of the 
Government; the stigma it would inflict on the offender, his family 
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and fame, and the perpetual record on the Journals, handing down 
to future generations the story of his disgrace, were doubtless re- 
garded by the framers of all republican constitutions, as the bitter- 
est portions, if not the very essence of that punishment. So far 
therefore, as some of their most material parts are concerned, the 
passage, recording, and promulgation of the resolutions, are an 


attempt to bring them on the Governor unauthorised by the organic 


law, and all Republican principles. The influence of such pro- 
ceedings on the other Departments of the Government, and more 
especially on the part of the military, could not fail to be exten- 
sively pernicious by producing disorganization and conflict. When 
the Council, who in this case set themselves up as judges in the last 
resort, for official misconduct, so wantonly and arbitrarily over- 
leap the bounds of their authority, as prescribed by the organic 
law; what general disregard of its provisions might not their 
example be expected to produce? And who does not perceive that 
such an outrage and contempt for the Executive Department, by 
one of the coordinate branches, would hold out the strongest temp- 
tation to resistance on the part of the other dignitaries, whenever 
they shall suppose their rights were invaded? Thus all the inde- 
pendent Departments of the Government, and even the different 
Jurisdictions, instead of attending to their appropriate duties, and 
leaving those who may offend to be reclaimed or punished in the 
manner pointed out by law, would fall to mutual crimination and 
recrimination, and give to the people confusion and anarchy, in- 
stead of order and law; until at length some form of aristocratic 
power would be established on the ruins of the constitution, or 
the Government broken into separate communities. Far be it from 
me that any act of mine should in the most distant way, in the 
slightest degree tend to encourage any such result. It is not only 
the motives and designs, but the evil tendency of their acts of 
which it is my duty to speak. It is, if possible, to make coun- 
selors themselves sensible of the danger which lurks under the 
precedent set in their resolutions; and at any rate to perform my 
duty, as the responsible head of one of the coequal Departments of 
the Government, that T have been compelled to point out the con- 
sequences to which the discussion, passage and promulgation of 
the resolutions may lead, if the tendency of the measure be not 
checked in its inception. 
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It is due to the high trust with which I have been charged; to 
the Representatives of the people, whose constitutional prerogative 


has been unlawfully assumed; to the people, and to the constitu- 
tion which they have established ; that I should not permit its pro- 
visions to be broken down by such an attack on the Executive De- 
partment, without at least some effort to preserve, protect, and de- 
fend them. With this view and for the reasons which have been 
stated I do hereby SOLEMNLY PROTEST against the aforementioned 
proceedings of the Council, as unauthorised by the organic law; 
contrary to its spirit and special provisions; subversive of that 
distribution of the powers of Government which it has ordained 
and established ; destructive of the checks and sateguards by which 
those powers were intended, on the one hand, to be controlled, and 
on the other to be protected; and calculated by their immediate 
and collateral effects, by their character and tendency, to concen- 
trate in the hands of a body, not directly amenable to the people 
a degree of influence and power, dangerous to their liberties, and 
fatal to the constitution of their choice. 

The resolutions of the council contains an imputation upon my 
private, as well as upon my public character; and as it must stand 
forever on their Journals, I cannot close this substitute for that de- 
fence which I have not been yet allowed to present in the ordinary 
form without remarking that I have lived in vain, if it be neces- 
sary for me now to enter into a formal vindication of my charac- 
ter and purposes from such an imputation. In vain do I bear upon 
my person enduring memorials of the contest for constitutional 
privileges, in opposition to military Despotism at the memorable 
seige of Velasco in [18]52—in vain have I since sacrificed personal 
ease to public duty—in vain am I now contending with violent 
and vindictive party strife, and unholy interests, without a_per- 
sonal aspiration, or the hope of individual advantage, encountering 
responsibilities and dangers from which, by mere.inactivity in re- 
lation to a single point T might have been exempt—if any serious 
doubts can be entertained as to the purity of my purposes or mo- 
tives 

Tf I had been ambitious, I should have sought an alliance with 
that powerful speculating aristocracy, which now aspires to no 
divided empire. If I had been venal, I should have sold myself 
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to their designs. had I prefered personal comfort, and official ease, 
to the performance of my arduous duties, I should have ceased to 
molest them. In the History of conquerors, and usurpers, never 
in the fire of Youth, nor in the vigor of manhood, could I find 
an attraction to lure me from the path of duty; and now I shall 
scarcely find an inducement, to commence their career of ambi- 
tion, when with grey hairs I am traveling the down hill of life, 
deprived of all conjugal participation and enjoyment instead of 
inviting to toil and battle, call me to the contemplation of other 
worlds, where conquerors cease to be honored, and usurpers ex- 
piate their crimes. The only ambition I can feel is to acquit my- 
self to Him, to whom J must soon render an account of my stew- 
ardship—to serve my fellowmen,—and live respected and honored, 
in the History of my country. 

No; the ambition which leads me on, is an anxious desire, and 
a fixed determination, to promote the hcnest interests of the coun- 
try, and to return to the people, unimpaired, the sacred trust 
they have confided to my charge—to heal the wounds which have 
been inflicted on the organic law, and Republican principles, and 
preserve them from further violation; to pursuade my country- 
men so far as I may, that it is not in a splendid Government, sup- 
ported by powerful monopolies and aristocratical establishments, 
that they will find happiness, or their liberties protection: but in 
a plain system, void of pomp— protecting all, and granting favors 
to none—“dispensing its blessings like the dews of Heaven, un- 
seen and unfelt, save in the freshness and beauty they contribute to 
produce.” It is such a Government that the genius of our people 
requires—such an one only under which Texas may remain for ages 
to come, united, prosperous, and free. If the Almighty Being 
who has hitherto sustained and protected me will but vouchsafe to 
make my feeble powers instrumental to such a result, I shall antic- 
ipate with pleasure, as the first Governor of Texas, the place to be 
assigned me in the History of my adopted country, and die con- 
tented with the belief, that I have contributed, in some small de- 
gree, to promote and sustain Texian Liberty. 

To the end that the resolutions, and proceedings of the Council, 
may not be hereafter drawn into precedent, with the authority of 
silent acquiescence on the part of the Executive Department; and 
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to the end also, that my motives and views in the Executive pro- 
ceedings and conduct of the Council, connected with the subject 
alluded to, may be known to my fellow citizens, to the world, and 
to ail posterity, I respectfully request that this Message and Protest 
may by an order of this Convention be entered at length on the 
Journals of the Council. 


Henry SMITH. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Reconstruction in Texas. By Charles William Ramsdell. Pp. 
324. New York: Columbia University. Longmans, Green & 
Co., Agents. 1910. 

Mr. Ramsdell’s work on Reconstruction in Texas is number 95 
of the well known series—“‘Studies in History, Economics and 
Public Law”’—made by students of the Columbia University School 
of Political Science. For years the Department of History at 
Columbia has been working, through its graduate students, in the 
Reconstruction field and as a result several monographs on Recon- 
struction have been published. This one on Texas is among the 
best. 

It is somewhat difficult to do anything really original or unex- 
pected in the writing of the history of Reconstruction. The issues 
and problems though immensely important were few and distinct. 
Every actor moved in the lime-light of publicity. Consequently, 
while the main outlines of Reconstruction have long been familiar, 
the task of the investigator in this period is to make an accurate 
statement of the facts, an account of local conditions, an estimate 
of personalities. In doing so eacn researcher must to a certain 
extent cover the same ground. So Mr. Ramsdell takes up first a 
brief discussion of the events leading to secession and of the con- 
tions that existed in Texas during the Civil War. Then follows an 
account of the two attempts at Reconstruction—by the President 
and by Congress—which cover the period from 1865 to 1870. A 
short final chapter of twenty-five pages describes the Radical ad- 
ministration from 1870 to 1874 when the Reconstruction experi- 
ment ended in Texas. Within the period covered, 1865 to 1874, 
the author deals minutely with political questions—the develop- 
ment of the Conservative, Radical and Extreme Radical parties, 
with problems of public order, race and labor, and the administra- 
tion of justice, with the relations between Texas and the Washing- 
ton government, and between the military and the civil authorities 


within the state. 
The work is well done. The author’s style is clear, his state- 
ments temperate in tone. He has examined all accessible author- 
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ities in print and in manuscript, and he has his information well 
assimulated, his narrative well organized. The estimates of the 
leading men of the time are especially good. Those whose chief 
interest lies in this field of history would be glad to find more than 
is given about the non-political side of Texas history—a study of 
social, industrial, religious and educational conditions following 
the war. These are just as important as politics and constitutions. 
Some maps in black and white, to illustrate political, social and 
economic matters, would be useful. And more space might be 
given to a description of the actual administration of the Texas 
government by officials representing only a small minority of the 
population. 

Distinguishing the reconstruction of Texas from the reconstruc- 
tion of any other Southern State, Mr. Ramsdell brings into his 
narrative accounts of certain conditions peculiar to Texas. Thus, 
among other things, he calls attention to the fact that Texas was 
before and during Reconstruction a frontier state, half-covered 
with hostile Indians, practically without railroads, with a popula- 
tion of whites scarcely welded into a homogeneous society. Further, 
the author makes it clear that the Civil War bore less heavily upon 
Texas than upon the other Southern communities and that at the 
close of hostilities the state was still in fair condition, economical 
and social. But this seems only to have intensified the disorder 
which came in 1865 with the break up of the Confederacy. The 
Washington authorities consistently refused to recognize the de 
facto government of Texas just as they refused to recognize the 
rest of the Southern State governments. But since the Federals 
never occupied Texas in force they made little effort to suppress 
the disorder that followed the destruction of the state and local 
governments. Consequently, the period of lawlessness and disor- 
der was longer continued in Texas than in any other Southern 
State and the course of Reconstruction was thereby seriously in- 
fluenced. In Texas, too, the work of the Freedman’s ?:reau was 
relatively unimportant; elsewhere this institution was «°c of the 
most efficient instruments of the Reconstructionists. [icconstruc- 
tion conditions in Texas were otherwise exceptional in that the race 
problem was not so serious and the carpet baggers were few in 
numbers and of slight influence, though the native radicals, or 
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scalawags, were on the whole abler and more influential than else- 
where except in Tennessee. In no other account of Reconstruction 
are the military features of the process more clearly shown. The 
policies of the military commanders, whether wise or not, are ex- 
plained in detail. Especially interesting is the account of the 
maneuvers of General Reynolds trying te become carpet bag sen- 
ator from Texas. And the incompetence of Sheridan in the face 
of a non-military situation is even more glaringly evident in Texas 
than in Louisiana. 
Watter L. FLEMING. 


Louisiana State University. 


History of Reconstruction in Louisiana (through 1868). By 
John Rose Ficklin, late Professor of History in Tulane Univer- 
sity. With an editorial note by Pierce Butler. [Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science. Series 
XXVIII, No. 1.] (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1910. 
Pp. ix, 234.) 

The lamented death of Professor John R. Ficklin in the sum- 
mer of 1907 left unfinished his long looked for monograph on Re- 
construction in Louisiana. However, except for final revision, he 
had prepared the manuscript through ihe presidential elections of 
1868; and it has now been brought out under the editorial super- 
vision of his colleague, Professor Pierce Butler. 

The first chapter gives a rapid review of ante-bellum polities 
and the rise of the secession spirit, follows the struggle between 
the secessionists and the “co-operationists,” describes the work of 
the secession convention, and then, without strict fidelity to its 
title—“Ante-Bellum History in Louisiana,”—sketches the opening 
of the war, the capture of New Orleans by Farragut in April, 1862, 
and the military operations in other parts of the state to the close 
of the war. A short chapter is given to the administration of Gen- 
eral Butler, an administration memorable for cotton speculations, 
confiscations, the notorious “Order No. 28,” the new problem of 
negro emancipation and negro labor, and the tentative renewal 
of political relations with the United States Government in the 
election and admission of two representatives to Congress. The 
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author is surprisingly reticent as to Butler’s share in the cotton 
speculations, due perhaps to a failure to consult the War of the 
Rebellion Records. This great collection, by the way, would have 
furnished him with explicit information on a number of points 
in the administrations of both Butler and his successor, Banks. 
There follows a brief but clear account of the rule of the latter 
general, the initiation of Lincoln’s experimental “ten per cent” 
government and the opposition it aroused in Congress, the prob- 
lems as to the status to be given the emancipated slaves, the work 
of the constitutional convention of 1864, and the system of quasi- 
civil government maintained under Federal authority during the 
war period. 

What happened in Louisiana during the first two years after the 
surrender of Lee was common to most of the southern states. 
The returning ex-Confederates recovered control almost at once 
and the legislature passed stringent labor laws that furnished po- 
litical capital for the northern radicals. Perhaps more space than 
necessary is given to the familiar story of President Johnson’s 
quarrel with the congressional radicals, but its insertion will clarify 
the situation for the general reader. One of the best chapters is 
that on “The So-Called Riot of July 30, 1866,” in which Pro- 
fessor Ficklin makes it clear that the radicals had no legal or 
mora! right to recall the defunct convention of 1864, and that in 
all the proceedings up to the actual outbreak their attitude was 
provocative of trouble. The effect of the riot upon Congress ani 
the northern public is also well told. The concluding chapters 
recount the passage of the Reconstruction Acts, the rule of Sher- 
idan and his successors in Louisiana, the session of the “black and 
tan” constitutional convention in 1867, the acceptance by virtue 
of negro votes of the constitution that it framed, the final restor- 
ation of the state to the Union, the swift organization of the Dem- 
ocrats, now that that advantage was gained, the operations of the 
Knights of the White Camelia and the Ku Klux Klan, and 
the revelation of Democratic strength in the presidential elections 
of 1868 when they carried the state for Seymour and Blair by a 
substantial majority. Here the narrative stops abruptly. 

No state of the old South suffered more indignities during the 
period here reviewed than did Louisiana, and one is prepared to 
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pardon much of partisanship in the historian; but throughout the 
volume an admirably judicial tone is preserved, and indications of 
partisan spirit are almost wholly absent. There is so much of in- 
terest in the subject itself that one regrets what now and then 
seems to be a sketchiness of treatment. However, the most ob- 
vious criticism applies to the narrow range of sources made use 
of, especially as it is upon monographs such as this that the more 
preientious histories must be largely based. Allusion has been 
made to the neglect of the War of the Rebellion Records. An- 
other strange omission is that of the Johnson “Papers in the’ 
Library of Congress, while but little attention seems to have been 
given to possible manuscript sources in Louisiana itself, though 
the task of examining them is sufficiently appalling to deter the 
most conscientious investigator. All of these omissions might have 
heen remedied by the author had he lived to finish his task. 

The work of the editor has been well done. There are few ob- 
vious repetitions of phrases or statements such as are common to 
unfinished manuscripts: and the footnotes and the index are care- 
fully made. It is to be hoped that some competent hand will now 
undertake the task of carrving on the story in detail to the end of 
the radical regime in 1877. 

CHAs. W. RAMSDELL. 


The April number of The American Historical Review (Vol. 
XV, No. 3), opens with an account by the secretary, Professor 
Charles H. Haskins, of the annual meeting of the Association last 
December in New York City, and contains, besides, four important 
articles. Professor James F. Baldwin writes, as usual, on the con- 
stitutional historv of England, his article being entitled “The 
King’s Council and the Chancery”: Professor Guy 8. Ford contin- 
ues “Wollner and the Prussian Religious Edict of 1788”: Hon. 
John W. Foster gives an account of the separation of Church and 
State in Mexico, in an article entitled ““The Contest for the Laws 
of Reform in Mexico”: and Dr. James Ford Rhodes writes a 
stirring account of the operations of a lawless Irish labor organiza- 
tion, “The Molly Maguires in the Anthracite Region of Pennsyl- 
vania,” 1865-1876. 
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Among the book reviews one finds, of special interest to Texas 
readers, Professor Justin H. Smith’s review of Professor Garri- 
son’s first volume of the Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic 
of Texas, which was recently published by the American Historical 
Association as Volume II, Part I, of its Report for 1907. Pro- 
fessor Smith says in part: “Texas was for a time the most critical 
diplomatic battlefield of Christendom. The publication of her cor- 
respondence has therefore been a historical desideratum of no 
little consequence, and one has great reason for thankfulness in 
taking -up the first of the. two volumes which are to present it, 
edited by a scholar better qualified than any one else for his task 
and put forth by the American Historical Association in excellent 
form. The contents of the volume are in general the correspond- 
ence with the United States down to the close of 1842; and among 
the subjects upon which light is thrown are the internal conditions 
of Texas, the character and purposes of her public men, her rela- 
tions with the government and the Federalists of Mexico, her 
southern and her northern boundary difficulties, her Indian troubles, 
the moral and the material assistance drawn from the United 
States, the Santa Fé expedition and its sequel, the question of pos- 
tal arrangements with the United States and fugitives from justice, 
American relations with Mexico and action in behalf of Texan in- 
dependence, the treaty of amity, navigation, and commerce with 
the country, political conditions here, the motives and aims of our 
statesmen, and—above all other subjects—the questions of recog- 
nition by this government and annexation to our Union.” 

E. C. B. 


For the Liberty of Texas. By Edward Stratemeyer. Lathop, 
Lee & Shepard Co., Boston, 1909. 

This is a juvenile book written some ten years ago, and is the 
first of a series of three romantic stories known as the Mexican 
War Series, published by Dana Estes & Co., but now reissued by 
the Lathop, Lee & Shepard Co. The struggle of the Texans for 
freedom from Mexico forms the historical background. Two boys, 
Dan and Ralph Radbury, living with their father in “a typical 
frontier home in the heart of Texas, close to the Guadalupe River, 
and about ten miles from what was then the village of Gonzales,” 
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are the youthful heroes of the many wild adventures, hairbreadth 
escapes, and thrilling rescues which go to make up the book. 

The historical material is of an elementary character and is ac- 
curate enough for the general purposes of fiction. It is touched 
up, of course, with the romantic colors so fascinating to young 
readers, and there is no question but that any healthy, normal lad 
of ten to fifteen years will become intensely interested in the narra- 
tive of the exciting personal adventures of these two boys of simi- 
lar ages. They had all the usual romantic adventures of thrilling 
fights with Indians, Mexicans, wild animals, marvelous escapes 
from hotly contested battles and fierce personal encounters, some- 
times through their own prowess and sometimes through that of 
their friends whose knowledge of secret passages and unblazed 
trails often stood them in good stead. The story of the fall of 
the Alamo and the account of the final victory of General Houston 
over Santa Anna at San Jacinto supply the subject-matter for the 
final chapters. 

The book is only fairly written so far as literary style goes, but 
the readers to whom Mr. Stratemeyer appeals ask for nothing more 
than a thrilling and engrossing tale full of red Indians and wild 
western life, and that they certainly have in this volume. 

ow. Fy on, 


Stories of the Great West. By Theodore Roosevelt. The Cen- 
tury Co., New York, 1909. 

This book is made up of a collection of sketches written by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and published heretofore in different books, but now 
brought together from various sources and put in a convenient 
volume for school libraries and juvenile collections. The matter 
is divided into two sections, stories from history and stories from 
personal adventure, all dealing with the development and life of 
the great West, or more specifically the great Northwest. The first 
of the historical group treats briefly of Daniel Boone and the found- 
ing of Kentucky. This is followed by a fuller expository section 
on “The Backwoodsmen of the Alleghanies,” being a chapter from 
Mr. Roosevelt’s famous larger work, The Winning of the West. 
Here the life of the pioneer is carefully studied and reproduced. 
The story of how George Rogers Clark conquered the Northwest 
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Territory for the Americans during the Revolutionary War is the 
theme of the third section. The description of the march of Clark 
and his men kneedeep through the icy waters which covered the 
drowned lands of the Wabash country to surprise the British reg- 
ulars under General Hamilton at Vincennes is made as thrilling 
and heroic as Washington’s crossing the Delaware to surprise the 
British at Trenton. The next section treats of the exploring expe- 
dition of Captains Meriweather Lewis, and William Clark (a 
younger brother of George Rogers Clark) through the greater 
Northwest in 1804-1806. This is another chapter from The Win- 
ning of the West. In the last sketch the author turns to Texas 
history for a subject, and retells briefly the dramatic story of the 
death of Crockett and his brave companions in the Alamo. 

In the second group of realistic stories, the most interesting are 
the accounts of life in Mr. Roosevelt’s “Home Ranch” on the Little 
Missouri in the Dakotas. Here we have descriptions of the cowboy 
life as it was in the days when Mr. Roosevelt was himself a ranch- 
man, the round-up and the work and exciting incidents per- 
taining thereto, the stirring conflicts with wild animals and wilder 
men, and all the story of western ranch life. The last sketch or 
story is perhaps the most interesting of all. It is called “Sheriff's 
Work on a Ranch,” and is a detailed account of how Mr. Roosevelt 
and two of his trusted cowboys followed and captured in midwinter 
three thieves who had made off with the ranch host. the only one 
in all that section of the country. The chase, the capture, the long 
days of guarding the captives, the great hardships and difficulties 
attendant on the three hundred mile jourrey to a place where a real 
sheriff could be found to take charge of the prisoners,—all this 
goes to make up a decidedly engrossing narrative. 

L. W. P., JR. 


The Texas Methodist Historical Quarterly. Vol. I. Published 
by the Texas Methodist Historical Association. Georgetown, 
Texas. | | 

The purpose behind the foundation of this quarterly is primarily 
to assist those who have in charge the preparation of a history of 
the Methodist church in Texas. Thrall wrote in 1889 a his- 
tory of Methodism in Texas which is a pioneer work, but 
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a bistory based upon material both intimate and widely drawn 
remains yet to be written. By securing the personal reminiscences, 
diaries, and letters of those who were pioneers in the church, and 
by encouraging a search for and preservation of old records, the 
Texas Methodist Historical Association and its quarterly publica- 
tion are laying the basis for a satisfactory history. This work is 
of interest and importance to all students of the state’s history, 
for that history has other sides than the mere political with which 
we have been disproportionally regaled. 

The activities of the Methodist church in Texas go back to the 
period of Mexican rule. Its pulpits, press, and schools have vastly 
multiplied since then and have been potent forces in the advance- 
ment of the state on its unmaterial side. Stevenson, Fowler, 
Ruter, McKenzie, and Alexander were strong personalities and 
appealing evangels, and the last three were instrumental in the 
establishment of some of the earliest institutions of learning in 
the state. There is something heroic about their lives, and the 
numbers of the Quarterly constituting Volume I have appropri- 
ately devoted considerable space to the biography and autobiogra- 
phy of these pioneers. There is also to be found in these numbers 
a good deal of reminiscent matter and old correspondence which 
have interesting accounts of things economic and social as well as 
ecclesiastical. It is this manysidedness of much of the matter that 
lends to it an added interest for the student of general history. A 
history of the Northwest Texas Conference down to 1880 is given 
in this volume, and it is to be expected that a similarly complete 
history of the other conferences will be given, for the statistics of 
membership and of finances contained in the minutes are the con- 
ereie tests of progress. 

The Quarterly is a welcome addition to the historical publications 
of the state, and it is to be hoped that it will meet with abundant 
success. 


E. T. M. 
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AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


On July 3 Professor George P. Garrison, who for thirteen years 
was the editor of THE QuartrerRLy and the vital spirit of the As- 
sociation, died of chronic valvular disease of the heart. His last 
work for the Association was to edit, while lying in bed, a part 
of the “Reminiscences of Henry Smith,’ which appears in this 
number. Under his scholarly direction Tur QuvarTERLY has 
gained recognition as one of the best local historical publications 
in the United States, and it will be no easy matter to carry on 
the task which he so ably began. His death is a sad loss to his- 
torical scholarship in America; and to the University of Texas, of 
whose Faculty he was the senior member, the loss is in many ways 
irreparable. No teacher in Texas had higher ideals of citizenship, 
or more success in effectively inculeating those ideals in others. 

The memorial below, attesting the appreciation of the Associa- 
tion for his unique services, was prepared at the request of Presi- 
dent Terrell by a committee consisting of Judge John C. Townes, 


Mrs. Bride Neill Taylor, and Professor W. J. Battle. 


To the Texas State Historical Association : 

Dr. Garrison was born at Carrollton, Georgia, December 19, 
1853. He died at his home in Austin, Texas, July 3, 1910. 

He enjoyed the advantages of good private schools in Georgia 
and Tennessee during his youth. In his early manhood he came 
with his father’s family to Texas. settling near Henderson. He 
chose teaching as his life work, and, desiring to fit himself more 
fully for his adopted profession, selected the University of Edin- 
burgh in which to prosecute his advanced studies. He graduated 
from that institution in 1881, receiving the degree of L. A. In 1896 
he received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

In 1883 the University of Texas was organized, and in 1884 
Dr. Garrison came to the institution as instructor in English and 
History, a position which he held until 1888, when the Schools of 
English and History were separated. Dr. Garrison was then put 
in charge of the School of History with the rank of Assistant Pro- 
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fessor, and he remained at the head of this School until his death, 
having been promoted to a full professorship in 1897. 

The duties of his position as teacher and head of the School 
were varied and arduous, but nevertheless he made time for broad 
reading and extensive personal research. Most of his attention was 
given to the History of Texas and of the Southwest, and in this 
field he was a most successful pioneer. Among the partial results of 
his labors, are the following valuable books: A Civil Government 
of Texas (1898), Texas (1903), Westward Extension (1906). 

For some six years prior to his death, he was busily engaged in 
editing for the Manuscripts Commission of the American Histori- 
‘al Association, of which he was an honored member, The Diplo- 
matic Correspondence of the Republic of Texas. Volume I of this 
appeared in 1909, and the proof sheets of the second and conclud- 
ing volume were on Dr. Garrison’s desk when he died. 

In 1897 Dr. Garrison, in connection with Mr. L. G. Bugbee, 
formerly his pupil, and at that time his assistant in the School of 
Historv, founded this Association, one of the chief objects of which 
is to gather and perpetuate material concerning the history of 
Texas. As a means of accomplishing this THr QUARTERLY was 
begun with Dr. Garrison as its editor. The nature and extent 
of his labors in connection with the Association and THe Quar- 
TERLY are abundantly proved by the records of the Association 
and the grateful memory of all its members. It is not too much 
to say that Dr. Garrison was the originator and inspiration and 
virtually the life of both. It will be difficult, indeed, to fill his 
place in our midst. 

The research and literary work outlined above he carried on 
concurrently with his valuable services in the State University. 
He was not physically strong and his body was often wearied, but 
his spirit was tireless and his will indomitable. Upon these firm 
foundations his reputation as historian and teacher safely rest. 

This memorial of our friend would not be complete without 
some expression of our estimate of his character. His strongest 
quality, the one that dominated his whole being, was absolute and 
unchanging honesty. He was honest in desire, honest in thought, 
honest in word, honest in action. One of his chief concerns was 
that no one should be injured by him in any way. His honesty, 
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however, was tempered with kindness and with modesty. Always 
true to his convictions, he was temperate in expression, simple and 
unassuming in manner, and courteous toward all. He was faith- 
ful to duty. His thoughts were not fixed upon personal advan- 
tage but upon the right, and his conduct was in accord with 
his conscience. ‘Take him all and all, he was one of the best and 
truest of men. 

We mourn his loss, but rejoice that while he has gone to his 
reward, his works remain with us as an inspiration, and the mem- 
ory of his life as an example worthy of emulation. 

JNo. C. TOWNEs. 
For the Committee. 


Until further action by the Executive Council THe QuarTERLY 
will appear under the editorial management of the associate editors, 
Professor Eugene C. Barker and Mr. E. W. Winkler. 
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We take pleasure in calling your attention to the above statement. 
With resources far in excess of any Banking Institution in this section of 
the State, we know that we are better prepared to care for our customers 
than any bank in Austin and respectfully invite a trial._ 




















THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that the back 
volumes of the QUARTERLY can be purchased and that a 
complete set will be available as soon as the reprints are 
made. The first four volumes will be reprinted some 
time this year and will be sold at the following prices, on 
the installment plan, or for cash on delivery: 


$4.25 per volume unbound; 
$5.00 per volume bound in vellum cloth; 
$5.50 per volume bound in leather. 


Volumes V and VI are still to be had in the original 
copies for the following prices: 
$3.00 per volume unbound; 
$3.75 per volume bound in vellum cloth; 
$4.25 per volume bound in leather. 


All the remaining volumes can be had for: 


$2.00 each unbound; 
$2.75 for a vellum cloth binding; and 
$3.25 for the leather binding. 


Any member desiring to exchange loose numbers for 
bound volumes may do so by paying 75 cents for the cloth 
binding and $1.25 for the leather per volume. 


ADDRESS 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 


Austin, Texas, Book DEPARTMENT. 














